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CIVILIZATION. 



PREFACE. 



There is no branch of study that affords so deep 
an interest to a reflective mind as the philosophy of 
civilization^ and yet there is no part of education so 
universally neglected. This^ perhaps^ is attributable 
to the fact that the majority of students leave school 
in their youth ; whilst philosophy is more especially 
the study of manhood. But this is not a sufficient 
reason why so great a majority of men should have 
entirely neglected this intellectual enjoyment, as 
education is generally continued after school days, 
and prolonged more or less throughout life. The 
real cause is, probably, that Philosophers have gener- 
ally so much to impart, that in detailing it they 
write huge volumes, which the majority of people 
are too busy to read. 

Some persons imagine that all philosophical sub- 
jects are necessarily dry, and uninteresting to the 
general public ; but this is one of many popular de- 
lusions, for what can be more profitable to the mind 
than to know one's self, and to comprehend the natural 
development of civilized society ? This knowledge 
is the standard by which the passing events of the 
world are estimated, so that what seems confusion to 
others, is perfect harmony to those who know some- 
thing of the natural laws pertaining to civilization. 



To reject philosophy, even in the commonest 
affairs of life, is to but half employ one's reason : 
since the simplest passing* event is subject to natural 
law ; and whatever is done contrary to this law, be 
it never so trifling", has to suffer the penalty of re- 
action and of re-adjustment to its decree. There- 
fore, philosophy, or the study of thing's, throug'h 
natural law, is profoundly interesting* to all men ; 
and the knowledge derived from its teaching is the 
chief essence of all acquirements. To the man of 
business it is an unseen power which ensures a suc- 
cess in life greater than that of his less endowed 
competitors. To the statesman it is the one thing 
needful to ensure useful legislation, and without 
which the highest oratory and most sparkling elo- 
quence are but empty sound. To the private gentle- 
man it is a constant soiu-ce of intellectual pleasure. 
To the poor man it is the lever by which he may 
elevate himself to a higher station in life. There is 
no class of persons living that is not benefited by 
the philosophical study of Civilization, for without 
it there can be no correct appreciation of many of 
the highest enjoyments of life. It is, therefore, 
commended to all alike; and in the hope that the 
subjects lightly touched in these pages may be the 
means of creating a desire for a deeper and more 
refined investigation of the subject, this little work 
is humbly subscribed by 

The Author. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY ARGUMENT. 

Every one is born to an iacreasing inheritance in 
this life, and all thing's work together unto good : 
such is the law of Nature, which was decreed at 
the creation of the Universe. 

This great truth is unhappily but little understood 
by the multitudes whom its knowledge would most 
benefit ; whilst the teaching of those who are quali- 
fied to impart it is almost universally directed to 
other and less important subjects. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the last 
thing for man to learn is the knowledge of himself, 
and the laws by which he exists ; and yet this know- 
ledge, if universally diflFused, would impart more 
happiness to the world than was ever dreamed of in 
philosophy. For if we could all comprehend the 
great truth, that every individual commences and 
continues his life under fixed laws of progression^ 
what a mass of misery would be dispersed ! 

Many millions who are now burdened with 
the weight of cares that ought to have no posi- 
tive existence, would awake to the fullest sense 
of hope and pleasure if they but faintly compre- 
hended the action of the simple laws of Nature 
which influence their being. There are even very 
many educated persons who are totally ignorant upon 
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this subject. They talk freely enough about civili- 
zation^ and the blessings resulting therefrom^ without 
knowing even the first principles upon which it is 
based. Their idea of a perfect state of society is 
that, so long as law and order prevail^ it is natural 
and right for a fractional part only of society to be 
refined in education and manners^ whilst the people 
generally are ignorant and uncultivated. This is a 
complete delusion^ for it is an established fact that 
all things have been created under laws^ which in 
due time develop their perfection. Not a plant, not 
an animal, nothing that lives in the heavens^ on the 
earthy or under the earth, is free from the eternal 
laws of nature that bring them into being, and by a 
self-sustaining actiom continues the creative function 
until perfection is reached. Is man then to be an 
exception ? No. Nature is his birthright, and all 
her laws conduce to his development, so that a per- 
fect and universal civilization is undoubtedly his 
destiny ; and the progression towards this destiny is 
a philosophical problem that all should study, since 
its knowledge^ duly applied, disperses most of the 
cares of life^ and enhances every happiness. 

Thus civilization, simply defined, is the proper 
exercise of our intellectual faculties under the laws 
of nature. It is progressive : that is to say, it is a 
creative force in man, which in the course of time 
shall encompass the whole human race, and educe 
the allotted perfection universally. Nothing less 
than this is possible, it being ba^d upon laws that 




exist by the action of the universe, and are so deep- 
rooted that thousands of g'enerations cannot shake 
their foundations. Thus the natural inheritance of 
man is ever increasing' ; and this does not imply 
merely an increase of some one or two thingia useful 
to life, but a continual growth of every thing* that is 
calculated to comfort the body, to please the mind, 
and to elevate the soul. Neither is the blessing* 
confined to any particular rank or condition of life, 
but it is the common birthrig'ht of all. Bad and 
g-ood, rich and poor, worthy and unworthy, are alike 
participators in it. It is a free gift of the Creator, 
who in His Infinite Wisdom has so created the uni- 
verse, that the advantag'es resulting* from continued 
progress are inherited by every one, regardless of 
qualification or desert. These blessings are like the 
Ught of the sun, or the air we breathe, in their uni- 
versality. No earthly power can keep them from 
us : the spirit of monopoly has no influence upon 
them : their use is reproductive — even their abuse is 
nondestructive ; for, unlike the heat of the sun, or the 
vitality diffused by air, which are limited blessings, 
those flowing from civilization are ever increasing, 
their very essence is accumulative, and their fruits 
extend beyond the limits of the world. 

It is necessary to a complete understanding of 
this truth that every test submitted to the mind for 
examination be based upon sofiae fixed law ; for if 
the foundation of an argument is of a shifting 
quality, every thing built thereon may be easily 
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tipset ; and if we are to prove that every man's in- 
heritance in this world is continually increasing^, the 
discussion must be based upon unerring* testimony, 
such as only natural fact can furnish. 

The first great fact then for our study is that the 
wealth of the world increases faster than the popu- 
lation of the world. Population follows increasing* 
wealth instead of preceding' it, as some are led to 
suppose. The world was fitted for man before he was 
created j and, following in the same natural order, 
prosperity always precedes population : and although 
the race between them is sometimes very close in 
particular localities under certain circumstances, the 
general result is always the same — prosperity is ever 
increasing its lead ; whilst population, notwithstand- 
ing its great generative power, and its annual in- 
crease of millions, is being distanced further and 
further in every succeeding age. 

If then the increasing wealth of the world is an 
established fact, it cannot be denied that all other 
phases of civilization increase in similar proportion. 
Wealth supports the sources of every civilizing in- 
fluence : it may even be said to be the chief agency 
in creating them. It is the power which develops 
every science. It maintains and increases every 
attainment of an intellectual character, and purifies 
the very soul of man by providing the necessary 
instruction to that end. And although it may be 
truly said that labour is the source of all wealth, it 
is wealth alone that gives life to civilization. Pro- 





gression does not result from the mere production of 
wealthy but entirely from its accumulation. And a 
community that consumes in each year its whole 
production — however great it may be — ^is not ad- 
vancing one step forward^ but is either stationary or 
declining. 

The same may be said of us individually : who- 
ever consumes the whole of his production, be it 
great or small, is not adding one tittle to the world, 
and has no more effect upon its civilization than the 
worm we tread on in our path. 

It is one of the fixed laws of nature that the 
civilization resulting from accumulating wealth is an 
inheritance common to all : every one shares it. The 
richest man living cannot monopolise his wealth to 
himself without destroying it. If it consists of 
land, it yields him nothing unless it be cultivated, 
when the whole community share the blessing of 
increased production. If it be merchandise, it 
yields him profit only by its distribution, when the 
increased quantity thus brought to market lessens 
the price of that commodity to every consumer. If 
it be machinery, or fixed work of any kind, he can- 
not derive profit except by working them, and in 
this case the whole of the consumers of the produce 
of such fixed wealth are benefited. If it be money, 
it will speedily consume away unless it be employed 
to 3deld interest, when — no matter ^^ hether it be 
invested in developing the resources of mines : in the 
construction of railways, roads, or canals : in ship- 
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birilding' or manufactures : in telegraphy, newspapers, 
or any of a thousand modes of inyestment — every 
one partakes of its result and shares its influence ; 
whilst on the contrary, every atom of wealth that is 
improvidently applied by its owner to his own use 
or gratification is consumed for ever. The greatest 
fortune of any living- man, if used only for his own 
luxury and selfish convenience, will waste away and 
speedily become extinct ; for it is a beautiful provi- 
sion of the Creator that wealth has no stationary 
existence, but it is ever either wasting" or increasing. 
An example may be given in that almost extinct 
being, the miser. His mind is so narrow, and filled 
with such peculiar ideas of his fellow -men, that con- 
fidence has no place in his nature, so that he hoards 
his treasure under his very eye. He fears invest- 
ment, having" no confidence in any kind of security. 
Honesty is a virtue that he does not comprehend, 
and he g^loats over his gold in a irenzy of miserable 
joy. Poor contemptible wretch I This, his only 
delight, is but transitory - like every improper plea- 
sure it has no lasting existence. He knows full 
well that he must either starve himself to death or 
consume his gold— two dreadfiil and ever present 
alternatives I When either is appeased the other 
assumes to him a more terrible form j and, if he be 
what may be termed a thorough miser, he will 
slowly starve himself to death in his attempt to 
subvert the appointed order of all possession ; thus 
shewing that man is but the steward of his wealth, 
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which in reality belongs to the world ; and if he 
abuses his office by attempting to set up a positive 
ownership^ either as the miser — ^wfao commits self 
destruction in attempting* to preserve his wealth to 
himself^ or by a prodigal personal indulgence in 
luxuries^ his tenure of office as the steward of that 
wealth IS shortening and drawing to a close. As 
the miser, death removes him from his stewardship : 
as the prodigal^ the wealth is rapidly reduced until 
it bcomes consumed^ and every day lessens the 
magnitude of his office until his stewardship ceases 
to exist by want of possession to govern. There is 
a stem, infallible^ natural law that wealth can only 
remain in our possession so long as it is employed 
productively^ and it is beautifully ordained that 
when thus employed, in multiplying the comforts 
and adding to the attainments of the great human 
family, the profitable increase is so great that 
whilst it spreads its civili^g influence far and wide 
it also increases the possession of its owner, who 
may enjoy, as the reward of his good stewardship, 
a plentiful share of the profits of his estate, and 
assume a position becoming his dignity without in 
any way subjecting himself to the charge of prodi- 
gality. 

It is thus that the natural progress of civilization 
increases the inheritance of every one. No living 
being is excluded from sharing it. However poOT 
he may be, his lot is not so bad as it would have 
been had he been born a few generations back. He 
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has now greater freedom of body and mind ; a 
purer religion is taught him ; education is almost 
forced upon him ; comforts are now within his 
reach that were unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world 3 he can easily communicate with distant 
friends and relatives ; science has greatly mitigated 
the pain of being distant from those he loves, as 
the devastating influence of uncertainty upon the 
mind is dispelled by an electric spark that holds up 
to the sight a mirror displaying all that is passing 
in the world. Even the criminal who is justly 
separated from society partakes of the blessing of 
civilization. His judge is more merciful, his cell is 
less loathsome, his diet more abundant, his punish- 
ment reclamatory rather than revengeful j and, being 
forcibly separated from evil associations, and brought 
into contact with mercy and Christian love, his im- 
prisonment is calculated to be a blessing, instead of 
the severe punishment that barbarian laws would 
have inflicted upon him. 

It is thus a blessing to be bom in the present age, 
which is so vastly superior to that which is past; 
and this blessing is increased by the knowledge of 
that which has preceded it, and that which has to 
come. 'Not only do we enjoy the actual present, but 
the enjoyment is heightened by reflecting on the 
past ; and by the light of civilization we acquire an 
understanding of the gi'eat scheme of the universe. 
So that whilst the mind experiences gratitude for 
having been spared the infliction of past darkness, 
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it is also g-laddened by the lit^ht of coming' ages, 
enjoying by anticipation the bright career of the 
countless millions who will succeed the present race 
of men. 

The appreciation of the civilization we enjoy may 
be compared to one beholding the performance of a 
great drama. The earlier scenes seem clouded in 
mystery ; but as the performance goes on he begins 
to understand the play, and by anticipating the end 
he imagines the plot ; and although his conclusions 
may not be verified in every detail, a sound mind, 
riveted on the performance from the beginning, will 
mark the development of each act, and comprehend 
in great measure the aim of the dramatist. Then 
will every word be appreciated, every action bear 
its weight, and in proportion to the worth of the 
play, the past acts will heighten the enjoyment of 
the present, which will be further appreciated by 
the anticipation of those to follow. 

It will be seen from the argument thus far, that 
the increasing inheritance of mankind is the result 
of progress, and it is a beautiful and useful study 
to trace the development of progression in detail ; 
for notwithstanding that it is so rapid as to command 
attention, there are unfortunately those who do not 
comprehend it; and we may find many who are 
willing to disbelieve in the universality of an 
increasing prosperity, and who stubbornly maintain 
that the blessings of civilization are shared only by 
a few privileged classes of society. Such persons 
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may as reasonably swear that they cannot see the 
lig'ht of day because the dawn is not ushered in by 
sudden great flashes of light. It is, however, plain 
to any mind of moderate capacity, that the past, 
the present, and the future, form one grand scheme 
of progression, which had its beginning* in chaos, 
passed through dark ignorance, deformity, and 
wretchedness, and has ever been developing' into 
beautiful form, radiant with intellectual and spiritual 
life. Even during a short life we may see the 
scheme developing itself. From youth to manhood, 
from manhood to old age, we may mark a great 
change in the civilization around us; and by reflecting 
upon the privileges of the present age, we may well 
feel thankful that we have been permitted to be 
born to so high an existence in the world. 

It is therefore a delightful fact that progression is 
general and universally possessed. It is a common 
birthright which we enjoy without any special 
qualification. But there is also a form of inherit- 
ance, which, equally natural, increases according to 
qualification. It is the individual progression from 
which the general prosperity originates. This is a 
great study, too profound for complete illustration, 
yet such as an imperfectly cultivated understanding 
can explain will be found in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 
man's place in creation. 

Man has a two-fold existence^ animal and spi- 
ritual^ moi*tal and immortal. As an animal he is 
the perfection and finality of natural development : 
the consummation of a great creation of living 
things : the highest specimen and focus of animal 
life. The world was made for him, and developed 
into fitness for his existence before he was created^ 
All nature is therefore his inheritance, and he is lord 
over all mortality. 

As a spirit he is the lowest degree of divinity, a 
germ of undeveloped godliness. The agency by 
which angels are created, the unseen mystery of 
immortality. 

Collectively, he is a spiritual animal inclining 
Godward : the hnk which unites the Deity to the 
humblest creature: the connection between earth 
and heaven — ^the visible and the invisible: matter 
and mind drawing life firom the same sources : the 
living representative of time and eternity. 

Thus Man, through a perfect organization, is the 
means of generating spiritual existence, and being 
the summit of all earthly gradation, and the basis 
of all heavenly development, he is the medium of 
adhedon that nothing in creation may be isolated* 
He is united to God by his divinity, and being 
likewise linked to animal life by his nature, it is 
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through him that everything* — hving and dead^ 
spiritual and material^ is brought into one kingdom. 
Thus dead matter, aided by light^ air, heat, and 
moisture, bringeth forth inanimate life — ^life which 
cannot exist without its connection with the earth, 
and is the primary vitality which connects dead 
matter with living things. In all creation, there- 
fore, we find a similar connecting link from the 
lowest to the highest. Vegetation is developed into 
a high order of plants. Plants are joined to animals 
by an object that is both plant and animal. Bird 
and beast are found in one living creature, and 
throughout all animate and inanimate nature, even 
to the most minute detail, every thing is united ; and 
we may pluck a blade of grass, and from it trace 
upward, in unbroken gradations, until divinity is 
reached — mortality and immortality, divinity and 
humanity, focussed in one object — Man. 



CHAPTER III. 

man's compound NATUBE. 

The a^iimaZ nature of man has reached its allotted 
state of perfection in every age of his ' existence, 
and the wildest savage can at all times compare 
in physical excellence with the highest specimen 
of civilization. Its quality is stationary^ and ten 
thousand more generations would not add to its 
perfection. 
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His spiritual life is an innate principle which is 
a mere ^erm, requiring continual development, and 
is capable of cultivation to an extent that may 
be t^med unlimited. It is proffressive, and every 
generation adds to its perfection. 

The development of the spiritual man is, doubt- 
less, the great design of his creation, and his animal 
life is the mysterious agency to that end; so that 
all orders of eternity which have gravitated upon 
^arth will have derived their degrees of perfection 
in animal life. The intellect is developed, reason is 
perfected, the mind is cultivated in refinement, and 
the soul is purified through the antagonistic desires 
of the flesh. Indeed every human being com- 
mences life with a nature so nearly animal, that, 
if left to his own power of development, excluded 
from participation in the accumulated civilization of 
the world, the highest attainment of that life would 
be a savage barbarism ; so that the raw material 
from which intellect is extracted is always the same, 
and the spiritual development of man depends upon 
when, where, and under what circumstances his life 
is placed. 

Those whose misfortune it was to live in the 
darkest and most degraded period of man's existence, 
aiid they whose happy lot it is to live in the light of 
the present day, were alike in infancy. Each one 
of them brought nothing into this world save a 
perfect animal nature, incapable of improvement, 
and an imperfect spiritual life, requiring continual 

c 
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development. The body was as strong and hearty^ 
and in every way as perfect in the dark ages as 
now ; but the spiritual life was surrounded by so 
thick an atmosphere of dark ignorance^ that even 
the rays of light which penetrated to the soul were 
so bedimmed by superstition as to be scarcely illu- 
minative. 

The germ of immortality, which is the soul, or, 
as it may be defined, the essence of that mysterious 
spiritual compound of mindy reason^ and intellect^ is 
borne in the flesh ; and in all ages there have been 
innumerable spirits, which, Ijning dormant in man, 
would have compared with the greatest and noblest 
had their qualities received the necessary cultivation. 
It is even more than probable that all the elements 
of perfection are already developed in mankind; 
but as these are scattered in variable proportions 
thi'ough millions of bodies, no one man is perfect, 
no two are alike, but each has a distinct and 
powerfiil organization from which may be extracted 
the highest qualities ; and the tendency of aU cul^ 
tivation being to control the desires arising from a 
healthful organization, and collect into each person 
the virtues and qualities that are scattered in the 
whole human race, there is continually in progress 
an assimilation of the whole to one beautiful and 
perfect design. 

This assimilation is the product of the accumu*- 
'la*ed virtues of the world, aided by living teachers ; 
so that, wherever two or more minds meet, the one 
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mpst perfect sways the other^ which naturally tends 
to its likeness. No matter how antagponistic may he 
their natures^ or how opposed their minds ; they 
have only to come into contact^ and the longer 
they remain together the nearer they become iden- 
tical; the highest and most powerful always pre- 
Tailing, as truth is stronger than error. 

A wise and good man is not only powerfully 
attractive^ but his influence is indestructible. All 
tihe elements of human frailty are unable to destroy 
it. His virtues cannot be examined, even in oppo* 
sition, without imparting their essence to his an- 
tagonist. And if evil passions should so far gain a 
temporary ascendancy as to kill him^ even then his 
power does not terminate^ for his death stimulates 
enquiry, and creates an imaginative attraction 
stronger than would result from contact during life. 
Whether the physical body be living or dead, the 
spiritual life, according to its degree of perfection, 
will continue its influence. Great men, long since 
dead, continue to fashion minds in greater number 
than when living ; and the greatest of all men — 
He, who alone was Perfection — ^has an increasing 
mfluence oyer the world in every age. So that all 
conflicts of 0{nnion, every diversity of thought or 
creed, even the most bitter antagonism to good, 
all have a certain tendency to fashion the whole to 
one beautiful design, and that design is perfection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANIMAL POPULATION. 

Let us now study the law of Population, as ap- 
plicable to instinctive animals, as this will assist 
us presently in discussing the same law under the 
control of man's intelligence. 

It is the nature of all animals to increase in num- 
ber exactly in proportion to their means of subsis- 
tence. A certain territory will always maintain, 
according* to its productiveness, a certain number of 
any particular kind of animals. For example, an 
island large enough to maintain a million sheep, 
being once supplied with male and female, they will 
increase and multiply until the island is fully stocked 
with a flock of one million, when the number would 
never permanently increase or decrease, but con- 
tinue the gravitating point of its population. When- 
ever the number temporarily increased or decreased, 
as it would do through the inability of instinct to 
control it, the action of the law of gravitation would 
correct the variation ; and this would be so smoothly 
effected as to be imperceptible except in its result. 
Nothing less than the total extermniation of the 
species can interfere with the working of this law. 
If a pack of wolves were let loose upon the island, 
and hundreds or ^ven thousands of the sheep de- 
stroyed, when the wolves were withdrawn, the num- 
ber of she^ would soon reach its million head 
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aguin. Or if hundreds or thousands of the sheep 
were annually killed^ it would not permanently 
ajSect the number that would live upon the island^ 
which, by its productiveness, can maintain a popu* 
lation of a million ; and whether the sheep are never 
slaughtered, but left to their natural increase, or are 
destroyed as far as possible, short of actual extermina- 
tion, to this number will the population ever gravitate. 

But should any alteration take place in the pro- 
ductiveness of the island, the population would like* 
wise adjust itself to the increased or decreased 
quantity of vegetation, and the number of sheep 
would be more or less than a million, as the case 
may be ; yet always in harmony with the law of 
nature, which is ever adjusting the number to the 
means of subsistence. 

It may, however, be assumed, that no great vari- 
ation would take place, except by the intervention of 
man. Without cultivation land would maintain a 
stationary productiveness, the recurring seasons of 
winter and summer, wet and dry, cold and heat, 
which by the system of the universe must continue 
to succeed each other in an average intensity until 
time ends, will ever engender an average or natural 
production, and it is the minimum point of this pro- 
duction which regulates the population of animals 
when in their wild or natural state, separated from 
man. 

It is of the first importance that those who would 
study civilization should thoroughly comprehend the 
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principle which governs the increase and decreaw 
of animal life. Nothing relating to man's progres- 
sion can be soundly discussed without this know- 
ledge. The most learned men, if they hare 
neglected this branch of philosophy, are unable to 
give a sound opinion on any question relating to their 
moral or political condition ; for their reasoning is 
void of foundation if they know not the laws which 
govern population ; and their speeches and writings 
are mere aerial fabrics that have no soKd resting 
place. 

Nature's laws are not written in any defined code^ 
they exist by their action alone, and are as durable 
as time. Springing from the perfectibility of the 
universe, they can only change when the great 
Architect of the heavens and the earth shall change 
the disposition of the solar system in which this 
earth moves ; and until then the law of animal popu- 
lation will ever exist, regulating their number by 
the means of subsistence. 



CHAPTER V. 

HUMAN POPULATION. 

£:XACTLY in the proportion that man is an animal 
does the argument of the previous chapter apply to 
him ; and as he is so nearly animal in his uncivilized 
state, the population is mainly governed by the same 
law as that which regulates the number of instinctive 
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creatures. Human population is in great measuire 
a question of Food^ Baiment^ and Habitation^ and 
suits itself to the supply of these three general 
necessities of man's existence^ with a power and 
regxdarity that is perfectly wonderful. Humanity 
is so sensitive to the action of this natural regula- 
tor^ that the slightest increase or decrease of the 
productions of the world is immediately followed by 
an increase or decrease of population ; not, how- 
ever, in a corresponding degree, as is sometunes 
erroneously assumed, though it may be truly said 
that a rise of a farthing per pound in the price of 
bread (indicating, as it would, a temporary decrease 
of the world's production), would check the increase 
of the human species. And there is no doubt, not- 
withstanding the continued progression of the world, 
and the enormous power of production resting in 
each person, that there is no other species of living 
thing so sensitive to the action of this regulating 
principle as man. This extreme sensitiveness arises 
from the fact that whilst all animals in their nature 
are equal, and partake in common of any variation 
in their condition, the human race (on the contrary) 
being divided into classes of innumerable degrees of 
accumulated wealth, the main pressure of this law 
which controls population falls upon a portion only 
of JBOciety, and that portion the one that has least 
power to resist its influence. 

In order that we may fully comprehend the 
principles which govern population it is only neces- ^ 
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sai^y to observe their effect upon the various ranks 
and conditions of people, when it will be seen that 
the poorest or .lowest class is the first to feel the full 
power of this natural law ; and by tracing* gradually 
upward we may see the intensity of its action de- 
crease until it may be fairly described as under the 
control of intellect. 

If we examine the question more in detail^ we 
find that the bottom of the structure of society is the 
real centre upon which population gravitates; for 
we observe that myriads of human beings are daily 
brought into the world without a shadow of a 
chance of len^hened maintenance, and are swept 
away by death before life has taken firm root in 
their infant bodies. In our own prosperous country 
it has been computed that at least two out of every 
three of the children of the very poor die before 
they reach five years of age — ^victims of improvident 
production. 

This over-production of the human species is the 
result of the exercise of animal desires and passions^ 
uncontrolled by reason, and is mainly encourag'ed 
by general ignorance of the causes of a fluctuating 
prosperity. The slightest well-being* prompts the 
uneducated poor to early marriages, even without 
the slightest prospect of being able to support a 
family ; the youth of the lower classes of society 
marry, children are born in numbers beyond their 
ability to support, and poverty destroys the surplus 
population. 
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It must not be inferred, however, from this con* 
stant destruction of human life, that positive starva- 
tion is the agency by which the work of death is 
done : the process of ejectment from this world is of 
a slow and gradual character. A young* child is the 
most tender thing in nature. From the moment of 
birth^ and for some years it requires constant at- 
tendance and comforting. Nothing requires such 
care in cleanliness and warmth, in its food and cloth- 
ing and habitation. The very poor cannot ade- 
quately supply these necessaries ; and although the 
natural affection of the parents may do much in 
struggling against fate, it is generally a hopeless 
encounter. The child's constitution, though perhaps 
originally robust and sound, becomes gradually 
undermined by a combination of destructive forces. 
InsuflSicient food, exposure to inclement weather — 
thinly clad, badly housed, perhaps dirty — the neces- 
sary quality and heat of the blood is wanting, and 
the child becomes emaciated. 

In this state, clinging to life, a change in the air, 
a passing impurity of the atmosphere, a severe frost 
or excessive heat, some one of a thousand natural 
causes nips the tender life as an autumnal frost does 
a summer flower, and the child becomes the property 
of Death. A medical man certifies that it died from 
some one of the long category of diseases that infant 
flesh is heir to, smd the world is satisfied j but a 
proper epitaph for its grave would be this — 

Impromdently brought into the world before its 
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place was jtrepated. The Great Corrector of maiie 
ftrrors has removed it. 

In this way does poverty check the increase of 
population. The law which governs it is here seen 
in all its intensity, hut it is not less certain and 
unchangeable in its working in other ages of life 
amongst the very poor. Adults — especially the 
aged — ^are swept off by the same agencies, only 
in a lessened degree. Indeed, wherever the neces- 
saries of life are inadequately supplied^ the health of 
the body assumes a condition which is an invitation 
to every passing disease^ and premature death is the 
inevitable result. 

A little higher up the structure of society, we 
find the action of this regulating principle somewhat 
modified by the growth of a higher intelligence^ 
.which induces a greater care of the future. Mar- 
.riages are undertaken more cautiously^ and after a 
prospective examination of the chances of being able 
to live somewhat comfortably ; and it is in the pro- 
portion in which these calculations prove sound that 
the children of this class are permitted to become 
men and women. Too often the precautions against 
declining in society are loosely performed^ and an 
increasing poverty follows ; thus swelling the ranks of 
the indigent who — already suffering from their own 
improvident increase — ^have their ills aggravated by 
the accession to their ranks of the overflowing poverty 
of the class immediately above them. 

Still higher in society we find the education of 




the diiddle chusses has developed a pride of poehioii 
that has immeasurahle power m governing popula- 
tion. The increase of human life, which in the 
totally uncultivated man is limited only by idling 
powers of animal progenitiveness, is gradually re- 
versed as intellect is cultivated and is made depen- 
dent upon mind. The leadt knowledge of society in 
its various degrees of civilization clearly illustrates 
the theory that the fixed law which governs aninud 
increase is modified in proportion as reason is deve- 
loped. Hie pride of station^ or as it may be lAore 
diaritably described^ the dread of declining dn^ttih- 
stances, powerfully pervades the mind in its devel<^ 
ment; and population is adjusted to the increasing 
wealth of the world with a cautious provision against 
retrogression that insures the advance of civilization. 
This provident check to population is more or less 
found in every degree of material progression^ and 
becomes apparent when we reach tlie middle classes 
of society. Here the stem determination to avoid 
poverty is even stronger than love. The yous^ 
lovers of either sex — ^if they have received but the 
average training applied to their station in life — are 
influenced by the sober calculations of their parents 
and guardians to an extent that is perfectly wonder- 
ful 3 and marriages are postponed with an almost 
universal determination that they shall only take 
place with a fair prospect, not only of securing their 
present rank in society^ but witli reasonable expecta- 
tion of an improving position in life. This provident 
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re^rd to circumstances, with other beautiAil im-* 
pulses of the mind, which stimulate to industrial 
activity and a careful use of acquired possession, are 
the great agencies hy which the civilization of the 
world is being accomplished. Without them the 
population of the human species would keep pace 
with every increased production of wealth, and an 
equality of wretchedness would be the universal 
inheritance of man. 

Carrying our researches yet higher in society, we 
find that not only do the mental faculties limit popu- 
lation, by the exercise of the prudent forethought 
just described, but as accumulated individual wealth, 
by reason of its magnitude, would be calculated to 
lessen these feelings of provident control, an inter- 
position of Providence seems to prevail in checking 
its increase. Marriages are not so general in the 
upper classes of society, and even when contracted 
are less prolific. The habits of aristocratic life, 
luxurious living, refinement of society, and mental 
culture — ^however delightful they may be — certainly 
deteriorate the animal nature of man, who in this 
high state of existence is less progenitive than when 
in poverty and wretchedness. 

It is thus abundantly clear that man's physical 
nature is controlled by the same laws as those which 
govern every species of animals j but it is equally 
clear that he has within him another life, created 
by and through this natural organization, which 
is purely spuritual; and it is in proportion to the 
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development of the intellectual life that he becomes 
less subject to the natural law which governs the 
population of animals. This development is dviUza^ 
tion. No other definition of the word is so true ; for 
however great may be the influence of arts and 
sciences^ manufactures and commerce^ philosophy 
and education^ these are but the outward signs of 
civilization — mere reproductive agencies which are 
set in motion by the great central civilizing power— 
the intellectual qualities which control population. 
Take from the nature of man those impulses of his 
mental power which incite to a mode of life calcu- 
lated to check the too rapid increase of his species, 
and there would no longer be any progression. The 
numerical strength of mankind would keep pace with 
every increase of production; science would lose 
its ameliorating power, and the greatest discoveries 
would have no permanent effect upon individual 
existence. Even should some gifted genius discover 
the means of increasing ten-fold the productiveness 
of the earth, it would not advance in any way the 
civilization of man, nor add a single comfort to his 
existence. It would dimply cause a ten-fold increase 
of the human race, leaving them in the same degree 
of misery as before. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE CIVILIZING POWEB OP MACHINEKY. 

In this age of steam-power and machinery, when 
science has developed invention to an extent that is 
perfectly wonderful, it becomes of the highest inte- 
rest that the effect of machinery upon ciyilization 
should be well understood. That it is a most power- 
ful agency of production no one can deny ; although 
there have been innumerable persons in all stages of 
its development, and doubtless there are many even 
in the present day, who do not comprehend the nature 
of the influence which this increased production has 
upon society. Such persons would do well to study 
the question, as there is much profit to the mind in 
a correct appreciation of the many agencies by 
means of which civilization is made to advance. 

Man without machinery of any kind would be 
at best but a savage. With nothing but his own 
limbs for his use, his productive power would be so 
extremely limited that his condition of life could 
not be far above that of beasts, and an equality of 
wretched poverty would be universaL If man had 
li0t been blessed with the faculty of reason, this 
would have been his highest state, for the very 
finest instinct has no higher result than a stationary 
existence. But reason prompts him to turn to his 
iflse and advantage the products of Nature around 
him. In his most savage state he hunts and des- 
troys animals for his use, not only by his own 
physical appointments of useful body and fimbs, but 
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with the help of primitive weapons^ such ag the 
bow^ the spear, and the club — each of which may 
be termed a rude specimen of machinery for the 
more economical destruction of animals — and by 
their assistance one man is able to effect what 
would otherwise require the labour of many men to 
accomplish, and thus a step is made in civilization. 

It is the same in early agricultural pursuit*. 
Production would be extremely slow if the earth 
were tilled merely by the limbs of man. His hands 
and feet could do so little in cultivating the soil, that 
its fruits would scarcely yield him a subsistence ; but 
aided only by a stick his cultivating power is in- 
creased, whilst a spade or a plough still further 
assists hun ; and, as these implements are improved 
and multiplied, one man is enabled to produce 
the food of many men, and by this economy of 
labour man becomes civilized. But sticks, so applied, 
and spades and ploughs, are pieces of machinery 
in their various degrees of development, and from 
such primitive sources all invention has sprung. 

It is thus clearly seen that without machinery 
the world could not possibly have reached its present 
high state of existence. The luxuries and comforts 
of our daily life — ^the beautiM things we so prize — 
even the high mental faculties we enjoy, have all been 
developed through the mighty power of machinery. 

It may be asked, why Population has not kept 
pace with Invention ? If man in his primitive state 
is so nearly an animal, why has his power of 
increasing his species been distanced by his power of 
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invention ? The answer is most simple, Man in his 
very lowest state is not quite an animal ; but, in 
whatever condition he tnay be placed^ he has some 
degree of reason. This is the primary cause of his 
priression; but there are other powerful influences, 
without which his reason would have been unable to 
successfully resist the passions and desires of his 
animal nature ; and it may be safely assumed that 
population would have kept pace with every produc- 
tive invention, had not these providential influences 
surrounded him. Such are Climate^ the Seasons^ 
and the various phases of Nature^ which restrain 
the mere physical impulses througph the impossibility 
of man's existing without guarding against their in- 
fluences. If^ for instance, man had been placed in 
an invariable climate, and a season perpetually suit- 
able to the growth of the products of the earth, so 
that the necessary crops might have been gathered 
as required in daily succession, he could never have 
risen in civilization, but would have had a stationary 
state of existence. All the faculties which have aided 
his development into an intellectual being would 
have remained dormant, and only such appetites and 
inclinations would have been active as would have 
insured a population equal to the consumption of the 
earth's products. His unassisted reason would have 
been unequal to the task of contending* with these 
powerful animal desires. It being but a g'erm, the 
incentives to its growth would have remained inac- 
tive, invisible, or ;ion-existent ) and as the appetite for 
intellectual development increases only by being* 
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fed, it could never have increased had it not been fed 
by other influences than those arising* from the 
mere organization of man. Therefore it may be 
safely asserted that the biting frost and cutting* 
wind of winter, the scorching heat of summer, the 
pelting hail and drifting* snow, rain, drought — in- 
deed every natural element, constrains man to exer- 
cise his reasoning* faculties. We may go further 
in our argument, and assert that the whole 
planetary system revolving around him at hundreds 
of millions of miles distance — the sun, the moon, and 
every star, influence man in his development ; and 
there is some probability that the whole system of 
the Universe, with its millions of bodies floating in 
illimitable space, was specially created in order that 
by its action upon man's nature he might be 
compelled to civilize himself. It is doubtless beyond 
the reason of finite beings to say with any certainty 
for what other purposes God created the universe. 
There may be spiritual development g'oing on 
in each planet ; but we know from our own 
observation that the sun, the moon, and other 
planetary bodies generate seasons of day and night, 
winter and summer, cold and heat, wet and dry j 
and, as the first want of man's nature is ease and 
bodily comfort, he is constrained to protect himself 
from the action of every variety of climate and 
season ; so that, as he can only do this by accumu- 
lating food, raiment, and habitations, his first desire 
to acquire wealth arises entirely from tlie influence 

D 
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of the planetary system of the universe^ and wealth 
is the life of civilization. 

The development of machinery is, however, to 
some extent a counterpoise to the mighty influences 
of nature j in proportion to its perfection and proper 
application are the effects of climate and seasons 
subdued to man's comfort. He may regard the 
fury of the tempest with admiration if he is well 
provided with everything to protect himself from its 
influence. Indeed, the lull development of machi- 
nery will hasten the period when the products of 
every climate and every season will be in constant 
succession before all people; and, as the earth un- 
doubtedly possesses in abundance every requirement 
of the most comfortable earthly existence, this 
development and the universal freedom of commer- 
cial enterprise will, eventually give everyone power 
to enjoy them. This happy state of things may he 
far distant : it is, however, certain of accomplisJi- 
ment, being the natural result of the world's pro^ 
gression. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Great 
Creator of the universe intended machinery to be a 
mighty lever in the hands of man for the perfect 
civilization of the world, for it is plain that, from the 
beginning of man's career upon earth down to the 
present time, there has been an uninterrupted pro- 
gression of scientific inventions by which the neces- 
sities of man's nature have been supplied with 
lessened manual labour j and although the chief 
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pox^^ei* which now gives motion to all wealth-pro- 
ducing' inventions is generated by tlie aid of fire, 
which has to be extracted from the bowels of the earth 
by labour, the day will probably an ive when science 
will discover the means of applying* the natural and 
inexhaustible elements of air and water in a manner, 
and to an extent, that will relieve mankind from any 
extensive mimng operations. 

Thie blessings flowing from scientific invention 
may be inferred from the fact that a nation is 
rich not mierely by the greatness of her annual pro- 
duction, but solely in the relation that her produc- 
tion has to her population. If; for example, the 
annual production of a nation of twenty millions of 
inhabitants is the same as that of another nation of 
forty millions, the twenty millions of people are not 
only twice as rich as the other nation, but they are also 
much more highly civilized; for, whatever ignorant 
sentimentalists may adduce to the contrary, civiliza- 
tion can only progress by means of superabundant 
wealth ; and unless a people is rich enough to own 
and employ a great quantity of the best kinds of 
maehinei'y — so as to admit of a considerable pi*o- 
portion being non-productive consumers— it cannot 
pretend to much civilization ; for it is exactly in pro- 
portion to the excess of wealth, after having main- 
tained and provided for the continuation of the race 
of producers, that the expensive luxury of civiliza- 
tion can go on. 

It is impossible correctly to estimate the excess of 
wealth resulting from an extensive use of machinery. 

D 2 
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We may, however, lead the mind to a contemplation 
of its mig*hty results by a very simple mode of re- 
flection. Take, for instance, a steam-engine of one 
thousand men-power : assume that it takes the labour 
of five hundred men to provide its construction, its 
maintenance and its consumption, and we have an 
excess of produce from it equal to the labour of five 
hundred men. And this great result is not all ; for a 
steam engine being a first-power, its produce is ac- 
cumulative. It gives motion to a great number of 
other machines, each of which performs the work of 
many persons, and, according to the economy of each, 
a greater or lesser degree of surplus produce is the 
result ; so that wherever the best machinery is em- 
ployed, there also is the most rapid accumulation of 
wealth and civilization. 

It should be well understood that it is only the 
surplus production of machinerj'- that is profit to the 
world J and this surplus is that part of its produce 
which remains after making and maintaining in 
complete efficiency the whole system of machinery, 
together with all those employed either in making 
or tending it. In fact, deduct from the gross pro- 
duction of the world the cost of maintaining all those 
who are in any way engaged in producing or circu- 
lating the produce, and the surplus is profit that is 
mainly used in furthering civilization. 

Machinery may be regarded as the greatest of 
earthly blessings. See what its pi*olific agency ac- 
complishes ! It maintains learning in every branch 
of education ; provides teachers of every science and 
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artj supports divinity and moral philosophy. It 
establishes the noblest institutions of progress, and 
provides them with scholars who can spend years of 
study for the mutual advantag-e of themselves and 
society. If we delight in the beautiful, let us reflect 
that the lovely specimens of art around us are mul- 
tiplied chiefly by the economy of machinery. The 
hand that executes them would have been otherwise 
employed, the genius that conceived would have 
remained dormant, if unsupported by the super- 
abundant production of machinery. Whether it be 
the pleasure of the opera, with its ravishing music 
and enchanting voice —the eloquence from the pulpit, 
so refined in imagery — the loveliness of cultivated 
nature, or the splendour and comforts of life — the 
excessive production of machinery is the chief sup- 
port of each delight. For all non-productive con- 
sumers can only exist upon wealth that is produced 
by other agencies ; and the musician or singer who 
charms the ear, the divine who excites and elevates 
the soul, the hand that beautifies nature, and the 
purveyor of artistic luxuries for the gratification of 
the senses, must each consume what could not be 
spared for them were it not for the prolific profits of 
machiner3\ 

It is almost impossible to overrate the changes 
that scientific discoveries effect in the world. If we 
only turn back to the history of the last century we 
are amazed at the progression tjiat has since then 
been developed. In those days education was pre- 
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served merely, not diffused ; arts and sciences were 
represented by g'eniuses only, since none but those 
thus endowed could find employment. Men were 
great in either, more from inspiration than oppor- 
tunity, and there was no market for such talent as 
now finds profitable emplo3^ment. Society was a 
great body of people eng-aged in labour, with com- 
paratively few unproductive consumers of the eui^lus 
production, and the work of civilization moved «o 
slowly as to be scarcely discernible. But no sooner 
does science discover other agencies of power, by 
which the products of the earth are multiplied and 
diffused, than a new era commences, and after a few 
years of development of machinery what a change 
has been produced ! It would be impossible to de- 
termine the increase of non-productive consumers, 
flo greatly have they multiplied. We have now 
whole armies of professors of every talent. We 
have scarcely a physical desire or mental wish that 
some one does not study to gratify. Every taste, 
every sense, every fancy that we possess gives em- 
ployment to innumerable professors who are non- 
productive consumers of the excess of wealth pro- 
duced by machinery. 

There is no phase of civilization that does not 
owe its prosperity to mechanical and scientific in- 
vention. Ministers of religion, philosophers, teachers, 
lecturei's, soldiers, players, musicians, singers, 
indeed every one who lives upon wealth which he 
does not assist in producing, or diffusing*, owes his 
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existence to the superabundant productions of 
machinery. 

It is sometimes diflScult to convince a workman^ 
whose labour has been temporarily lessened in value 
hy the invention of a machine to do his work, that 
such invention i8 other than mjurious. He feels so 
keenly his own position, that, unless he is a very 
liberal-minded person, he regards the machine as 
an almost satanic invention, and looks upon it as 
positively criminal to use it. He does not see that 
if the machine is five times as profitable to his 
employer as his own labour would be, it leaves 
four-fifths of its produce to be added to the comforte 
and enjoyments of the community. He does not 
comprehend that the increased welfare of the whole 
people is of more consequence than his individual 
^velfare, and he therefore hates machinery, and does 
not see the good of inventions. 

Doubtless much temporary suffering has been 
endured at various times through the disarrange- 
ment of labour by machinery ; but in general the 
revolution is so gradual that the welfare of labouring 
people is but little affected by it. The machinery is 
so expensive as to induce great caution in investing 
in it. A great quantity of labour is required in 
manufacturing it 3 and, when in active use, it adds 
so vastly to the general prosperity, that whatever 
individual suffering is engendered by it cannot be 
other than exceptional and temporary. 

Let it not be misunderstood: machinery is accu- 
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mulated wealthy and all that has been said in a 
preceding chapter upon the possession of wealth 
applies to it exactly. It is contrary to the uni- 
versal and eternal laws of nature that it can be 
honestly acquired and profitably used by the reck- 
less and improvident j neither could its produce be 
equally divided amongst those engaged in pro- 
duction, irrespective of quality or merit, without 
staying progression. 

It is necessary to civilization that wealth should 
accumulate and fructify ; and its equal distribution 
amongst the improvident would simply cause an 
increase of population equal to the increased pro- 
duction, and a stationary existence of misery. 

But, although it would stay civilization to equally 
divide the productions of machinery amongst the 
producers, it rests entirely with the workman as to 
his individual share : not upon what he may ignor- 
antly think himself entitled to, but to his actual 
worth — his real ability, and such qualities as are 
certain finally to establish their claim to foil re- 
muneration. 

There is not a factory or warehouse in all Eng- 
land, however colossal it may be, but a humble boy 
may enter it in the very lowest capacity, and, by 
developing his abilities and strictly constraining his 
moral and religious life, he may gradually rise 
through the various grades until he reaches the 
very highest position — ^even to become the absolute 
owner of this, or some correspondingly great estab- 
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lishment. It is quite a question of worth; for 
real sterlings qualities of ability^ industry, integfrity, 
morality, economy, and such like virtues, never fail 
to ensure their proper reward ; and, according to the 
total excellence arising from these virtues, after 
deducting as a drawback all that is contrary in the 
character, just so will be found man's position in life. 
It must never be forgotten that good deeds may 
be counterbalanced by bad. Ability and drunken- 
ness, honesty and laziness, industry and immorality, 
integrity and extravagance, and all similar unna- 
tural alliances, can never profit the possessor. To 
create but to destroy is at best but folly ; to build 
up with the right hand, and knock down with the 
left, would never establish a structure. Neither 
can a man rise in character and position whose good 
deeds are balanced by a corresponding amount of evil* 



CHAPTER VII. 

WAE. 

Theee are many persons who, whilst believing 
in the high state of existence that civilization 
is preparing for man, regard war as a power of 
evil, that arrests the progression of the world in 
its march towards its allotted excellence ; and these 
are by no means the uneducated and ignorant, 
but persons in the most refined ranks of society. 
Their error arises from a careless examination 
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of the laws of civilization and tlie conditions 
upon which progression exists. They forget that 
however mig-hty the power of wealth in main- 
taining* and developing* civilization^ there is a 
Btill greater power that secures it against retro- 
gression; and, as in everything else relating to 
man's condition upon earth, his compound nature 
and the laws which govern population have their 
fiiU weight in controlling the effect of war. 

War is, unquestionably, the greatest curse, and 
the sternest necessity, that the error of man inflicts 
upon his earthly career. Even two men engaged 
in fierce encounter, with deadly intent, is a wicked 
struggle that appals the sensibility of every humane 
beholder. But if these two are multiplied by tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, each man 
armed with the most destructive weapon that science 
can invent, and these hosts meet in shock of battle, 
it is like a blast from hell, and a sight such as only 
demons can regard with pleasure. 

But, appalling as is the destruction of precious 
life, it is by no means the greatest misery of war. 
A violent death under intense excitement is soon 
over. It is the mangled living who sometimes lie 
on the battle-field for days, weltering in their blood, 
their wounds exposed to the scorching sun and the 
dews of night — perhaps to the frost or drenching 
rain — with dead men rotting in their sight, filling the 
whole atmosphere with corruption, and their dying 
comrades groaning around them in agony — these 
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must Buff^ the greatest misery of war ; snd if it 
were possible to conceive what may be termed the 
physical tortures of hell upon this fair earthy the 
field after battle is the scene, and these poor bleeding 
isons of humanity the wretched suflferers, in the 
•representation. 

iThese sufferings are unhappily but a part of the 
curse of war. These dead and wounded m^i have 
many of them wives, parents, sisters, mothers, whose 
mental ^oes are sometimes more unbearable than 
the most acute physical aflSictions. Widows mourn 
the loss of their slaughtered husbands, in grief such 
-as none but widows can estimate; diildren are 
rendered fatherless, and what this means no pen 
can depict, no imagii^atiou can conceive ; mourning 
and poverty enter the homes of thousands where — 
but a short time previously — happiness and plenty 
reifiTued. But the curse does not end here : there 
is the great unproductive consumption of wealth, 
-destruction of property, and the widespread devas- 
tation and desolation alwavs found in the trail of 
warfare. Indeed, it is doubtful if there is an ill 
that afflicts human nature which is not generated 
or fostered by war; and were it possible to 
catalogue all the miseries of human existence, it 
would be found that the whole category would be 
required accurately to portray every phase of this 
curse. 

Some have, however, imagined an evil that neither 
war or any other sin of man can bring about — nothing 
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can stay civilization. War, added to every other 
human crime, cannot do this : the power of evil is at 
least limited to this extent; and if this fact is 
difficult to establish, the failure of conviction is 
rather the result of the writer's weak argument, than 
in any kind of doubt that surrounds the subject. 
For if it had been possible for man to arrest 
progression, his uncultivated nature is so prone to 
evil that, ages ere this, he would have not only 
stayed civilization, but, by an exercise of the same 
evil passions, destroyed it altogether, and thus re- 
duced his race to the lowest state of barbarism. 

At first sight it seems but a reasonable conclu- 
sion that, as wealth is the food and maintenance of 
civilization, and war is the greatest destroyer of 
wealth, it must certainly arrest progression to the 
extent of this destruction; but it is not so. The 
superstructure of civilization is the work of accumu- 
lated wealth, but its foundations are the unchange- 
able laws of nature, which the crimes of man can in 
no way shake or destroy. 

The destruction of life in warfare, however shock- 
ing to humanity, is in reaUty the saving clause of 
war — ^the only redeeming element in it that prevents 
retrogression. If nations and peoples could conduct 
their quarrels, without bloodshed, by a wholesale 
destructiou of each other's accumulated possessions, 
and the desolation of territory, or by an organized 
system of war-ships and fortifications that were 
capable of destroying each other without loss of 
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men^ such war would be an unmitigated evil. In- 
deed^ if war were waged agfainst property instead 
of against life, then would the civilization of the 
world be stayed in its course and positively de- 
stroyed. It is the shedding of blood, appalling as 
the fact may appear, that is both the preventive of 
war, through the sacred regard that all good men 
have for life, and the antidote to evils that would 
otherwise be overwhehning. 

War is a plague of life, instituted by nature 
to correct and maintain the advancing civilization 
of the world, just as epidemic diseases or great 
plagues of the body correct and maintain the 
physical health of man. The one originates in the 
imperfect control of the mind j the other in the im- 
perfect management of the body : both will cease 
when the necessity for their action no longer exists. 
We have arrived at a comprehension of the mission 
of plagues and pestilences, in the care they compel 
us to take of our health and cleanliness, and know 
from experience that the most loathsome diseases 
are but great lessons of purity, that are only in- 
flicted when the necessity for them exists. May we 
not, therefore, arrive at a similar knowledge of the 
plague of war, which, with all its horrors, is but a 
cure for the evils that assail civilization, and will na 
longer be necessary when these evils become eradi- 
cated from our lives. 

To understand that war does not and cannot 
arrest progression, it is only necessary folly to com- 
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prehend ^e great principle upon whfch progression 
is founded* This is a very simple study. It is 
only to apply to this subject what has been previously 
written^ and it is at once seen that, as civilization is 
based upon the joint action of wealth and popula- 
tion, controlled by intellect, it cannot possibly be 
arrested by the action of war. 

Let us examine for a moment the effect of war 
upon these elements of civilization. First, th^e is 
a great destruction of human life : and this certainly 
does not check the onward- march of progression ; 
inasmuch as the civilization of the world is not in 
proportion to the numerical strength of mankind, 
but is chiefly governed by the productiveness of the 
world as compared with its population ; and although 
an able-bodied man may be compared to a wealth- 
producing machine, there are several reasons why 
a soldier's death upon the battle-field is not calami^- 
tous to progression; Armies always contain a large 
number of the noblest spirits of the age in which 
they exist — men whose patriotism is even stronger 
than the love of life, and whose bravery and endur- 
ance are beyond all praise ^ but a still larger pro- 
portion of most armies is composed of the reckless 
spudts of the times : men who could not apply them- 
selves to the steady pursuits of industry— the dross 
of large towns — the surplus population of nations — 
many of whom, if there were no war, would prey 
upon society instead of assisting in the develop- 
ment of civilization. So that even in this sense the 
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sacrifice of human life, however appalling* to the 
sen^bility^ is not fatal to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

The other result of war is the wasteM and wanton 
destruction of wealthy and the desolation and de- 
vastation of wealth-producing" property ; every atom 
of which that is unproductively destroyed, or con- 
sumed in any way not conducive to the culture of 
man, is- utter waste, and a wicked perversion of the 
gifteofGod. These sacrifices of war are the scourges, 
of its sin. Fur^ calamities, necessary as a cor* 
rective to the destructiveness of our nature ; a re- 
straint upon our imperfect will that teaches respect 
for international opinion, and a humbling* of national 
pride and obtrusiveness. 

Without the sacrifice of wealth, the passions of 
man are so unrelenting* that war would be unceas** 
ing. Nothing could arrest its course* It wouldi 
spread over tho world like a devouring flame, at- 
tracting all nations into its vortex, probably to the 
utter destruction of the whole human race. But 
with the seasoning calamities of waste and destruc- 
tion, the most savage war must soon come to an end ; 
and the consumption of costly material — which 
increases with everv advance of scientific invention. 
— 'tends more to check warfare than the most pro- 
found phibsophy ever taught to mankind. 

The calamities of war, arising out of the expendi- 
ture of wealth and the destruction of property, are 
happily limited in their necessity to curbing man in 
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his career of madness. The sources of wealth are 
indestructible : the discoveries of science are beyond 
the power of armies to destroy, and remain in their 
prolific activity notwithstanding* the ravages of war ; 
indeed, the acquired science of the world, and the 
trained intelligence that applies it, are possessions 
that insure civilization against every calamity which 
the evil in man's nature can bring against it. 

Thus we see that, even taken separately, neither 
the sacrifice of human life, or the destiniction of 
wealth (and these two are the chief works of war), 
can permanently check progression. And if we 
examine the joint effect of these two classes of ca- 
lamity — carefully weighing everj^thing that con- 
duces to the development of man — we shall be com- 
pelled to admit that war does not even temporarily 
stay the march of civilization. Indeed, the exact 
reverse is not difficult of proof, although to popu- 
larise such a theory would shock the sensibility of 
the most humane members of society. 

The actual state of the civilization of the world is 
the acquired intelligence and developed excellencies 
of mind existing in the whole of its inhabitants. 
These faculties have their degrees, not only as be- 
tween persons, but nations and communities also 
differ in the extent of their reclamation from bar- 
barism. Some are advancing like great shining 
lights, whilst others slowly follow, almost benighted 
by the darkness surrounding them. Even in the 
most civilized nations^ the normal state of a large 
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ptopOT&on of the peq)le is a species of mitigated 
barbarism. 

It is impossible that a complete barbarian can 
exist in what is termed civilised society ; inasmuch 
as the surrounding* influences prevent and restrain 
the full development of savage instincts ; but there 
are innumerable persons^ in every society, who are 
no more entitled to the rank of civilised beings than 
a Pagan is entitled to the rank of Christian. 

The mission of civilization is to develop the re- 
sources of the earth, and restrain the animal pro- 
pensities of man, so that human beings may have 
their physical nature under complete control, and 
the innate faculties of the mind developed to the 
fullest extent that a healthful organization will 
admit of. This high state of existence is doubtless 
abeady attained by a part of the population of most 
(so-called) civilized nations, and the mission of life 
is to elevate the whole people to this intellectual 
standard. 

The part that war plays in the development of 
intellect is far greater than is generally believed. 
The destruction of wealth is but a temporary calamity : 
the sources of production remain as before ; and as 
the scientific agencies for then* development are 
unimpaired and ever increasing, a very short time 
removes the widest devastation, and replaces it with 
teeming abundance. It is the destruction of human 
life that has a permanent effect upon civilization. 
The check to population is complete. Dead men do 
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not beg'et children ; and a hundred thousand of the 
€ower of manhood (sources of human increase), thus 
swept into eternity, eflTect a change in the relation 
hetween wealth and population that is never entirdy 
effaced. 

It is an undoubted fact that the greater the 
wealth per head of the entire population of the 
world, the higher is the average civilization of its 
inhabitants ; for although the greater portion of the 
people may not own any considerable part of such 
wealth, they are surrounded by its influence, and 
cannot avoid partaking of its radiance. So that the 
destruction of hfe in war checks population for a 
generation at least ; whilst a year or two at most 
removes any devastation and consumption of wealth 
that it has caused, and the sources of production 
developed by increasing science speedily become 
more prolific than ever. Thus, the wealth of the 
world is almost immediately restored and increasing 
again, but the population is checked by the destruc^ 
tion of thofisands oj precious lives which were so 
many sources of its increase. 

If these conclusions are sound, the only remaining 
point that needs explanation is that which relates to 
the permanency of the new state of society that war 
bnngs about. Every one will admit that one hun- 
dred thousand prolific sources of population being 
suddenly destroyed, whilst all the sources of wealth 
remain and speedily resume their activity, must 
cause a change in the relation between wealth and 
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population of considerable magfnitude. The question 
is, does population ever regain the position it bore 
with regard to the wealth of the world before the 
war ? If it does not^ then war is one of the many 
agencies in correcting man's deficiencies, for working 
out the civilization of the human race. 

It is not difficult for those who comprehend the 
efiect of wealth upon population at once to see that 
the change is permanent^ since the check to the 
latter, by the destruction of its sources in war, 
changes society by elevating to prosperity many 
thousands who would otherwise have been retarded 
in their progression by the greater numerical 
strength of the population in relation to the exist- 
ing wealth. Therefore the eifect is simply that 
population is checked, and permanently decreased 
in its relation to wealth, which latter is only 
temporarily decreased, and by no means checked* 
Thus, peace following war gives an extra spurt of 
prosperity to those classes who had overpopulated ; 
and as man is blessed with qualities that are ever 
struggling against a decline of circumstances, it is 
contrary to the nature of his existence for any 
advance to be followed by retrogression. Indi- 
viduals may occasionally lapse from a high posi- 
tion: societies may be afflicted with destructive 
principles : nations may flourish for a time and then 
decline into nothingness ; but the aggregate civili- 
zation of the world never takes a step backward. 
The wisdom of man nurtures it : the folly of man 
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ftSBails it in vain ; the deepest crimes of man only 
test its vitality^ and the blackest sins of man but 
prove its indestructibility. Wisdom and folly, good 
and evil, sin and religion, crime and morality — 
qualities of such importance to each individual that 
salvation and destruction depend on them — are each 
and all in their influence so dependent upon the 
decrees of the Creator as ever to work out His wiU. 
Even the arch-fiend himself is permitted to influence 
the world only that his humiliation may be increased, 
in witnessing" his own evil work grow into a power, 
a^inst his will, that assists in developing* the 
civilization of the world. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

POVERTY. 

It is often remarked by persons who are un- 
acquainted with the causes of the various circum- 
stances in social life, that there is some great unseen 
error in the laws of society — that the whole system is 
out of joint, and working* without harmony ; and in 
support of these assertions they point to the great 
wealth and the extreme poverty existing* side by side ; 
frequently launching the most visionary schemes with 
the view of correcting* such social inequality, and thus 
throwing* into action a great deal of frantic zeal, 
with as Uttle effect as a lecture to the moon would 
have in producing fine weather. 
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It is too true that in the very richest communitieB 
will be found the most abject poverty. As if to 
alloy and moderate the pleasures flowing^ from 
wealthy the most flourishing places in the world 
abound with distress: even within sigfht of the 
princely mansions of the wealthiest cities may be 
found the most de^aded forms of misery ; but there 
are causes which produce this distressing* efifect 
which no effort of statesmen and philanthropists 
can control. The great source of poverty is in each 
individual ; the seed of it is generated in the people 
themselves. And it is therefore detestable to court 
an ignorant popularity by inflaming the minds of 
the multitude with the cruel delusion that the fault 
is not their own ; for, speak of it as we may, there 
can be no permanent improvement except through 
the reasoning faculties of those who generate the 
disease; and this can best be accomplished by 
teaching each individual the laws of his existence, 
and the simple means of applying them to his own 
advantage. Any other efforts, however costly, are 
but temporary ameliorations, which are generally 
more calculated to increase poverty than to diminish 
it. 

To know one's self is the most profound and yet 
the simplest philosophy : it is the medium by which 
we test everything human, and are enabled in some 
degree to comprehend the greatest problems of the 
world. The slightest acquirement of this knowledge 
tends to enlighten the mind upon social things ; and 
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by degrees the fact steals upon the understanding' that 
the whole machinery of life is working* in complete 
harmony for the accompUshment of civilization. All 
the discord which grates upon our finest feeling*^ 
even poverty with its miUion-headed wailing, being 
but the natural corrective of man's errors. 

The system is perfect. The decree went forth, 
when God created this earth, that man should be 
intellectually and spiritually developed upon it. 

This decree is nature— its progress is co-existent 
with time — ^its law is unchangeable as the universe 
of which it forms an important element. No power 
can arrest this progression. Onward it g-oes, with 
increasing" speed and accumulating power. No error 
of man can check it — no evil stay its course ; but 
whirling on, all opposition is hurled to destruction, 
even though it be composed of myriads of human 
beings. 

It is most distressing to the mind that fellow- 
creatures should exist around us in poverty, often- 
times wanting the common necessaries of life; hence 
the beautiful associations surrounding charity, and 
the delightful sensations experienced in relieving the 
distressed: sensations that aiford the charitable more 
solid satisfaction than would result from any other 
expenditure of their means, for there is no more 
certain road to happiness than in applying not only 
wealth, but one's abilities, in relieving the sufferings 
of humanity. 

Charity, Uke God'a mercy, is often bestowed upon 
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the unworthy, but it can never eradicate poverty : it 
does not attempt it — its Amotion is to relieve^ to 
succour^ and ameliorate. There is a lively desire to 
do ^ood existing in almost every breast ; but it is 
frequently surrounded by so many doubtful and 
adverse elements as to be imable to satisfy itself 
how it can do it without positive injury. People 
may be in gfreat distress from drunkenness, 
from laziness, from improvident extravag'an<;e, from 
profligacy, from dishonesty, or from some one of 
the inniunerable natural causes of poverty that 
ought not to have been indulged in^ so that to 
relieve the distress arising from such vicious propen- 
sities, is almost an encouragement of vice ; and, it 
being the natural disposition of man to regard 
poverty as in most cases preventible, it is left to 
the God-like virtue of charity to exercise itself in 
softening hardened dispositions, and, by a tenderness 
that is unknown to philosophy, to melt the most 
corrupt heart so that intellect may exercise its vo- 
cation upon it with a certainty of good result. 

Man without charity would be like the soul 
having no hope of mercy. He would obey the 
inexorable laws of Nature with fear, and bend in 
trembling to her decrees ; but his life would be void 
of its best sensibilities, just as the soul would be but 
half alive without the inexpressible love that is 
created through mercy. 

It is a sad reflection that, in a wealthy commu* 
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nlty^ a large proportion of the people should be poor. 
It is such a seeming anomaly that^ wherever there 
are the greatest riches^ there also will be found the 
most extreme poverty. It is an aggravation of the 
stings of poverty that such affluence surrounds it ; 
and the long days of toil and weariness continued in 
daily succession^ for months and years^ till the life is 
worn out and destroyed before its allotted term of 
existence, become more toilsome and weary in the 
vicinity of great affluence, just as starving a man 
to death in sight of sumptuous feasts would enhance 
the pangs of hunger. 

But poverty is its own creator : it is an unnatural 
condition of human life^ naturalized to man by his 
unreasonable conduct. The true condition of his 
existence upon earth is abundance. His Creator 
has placed him in circumstances of comfortable 
affluence, and surroimded him with bountiful sources 
of never-ending wealth. He has even given him 
simple laws to obey, that shew him how to enjoy 
these good things. Tet he is blind to such 
gifts, and obstinately continues in poverty — blessed 
as he is with a body that is in itself a mine 
of wealth, he nevertheless insists upon being poor. 
Imagine a young man just arrived at that period of 
life when the boy is changing into manhood — strip 
liim of every possession^ and launch him into the 
world. What is he ? Certainly not poor. He is 
the very reverse. Being rich in undeveloped re- 
sources^ the whole world is before him, and there is 
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no wealth or greatness that he may not attain to. 
He has within him all the elements of prosperity, 
the same physical strength and org'anization of 
mental Acuities that have built up the civilization 
of the world. There is no wealth, no kind of great- 
Bess, nothing* that is noble, or beautiful, or delight- 
ful in this world, which does not owe its origin to 
qualities such as he possesses. Let him but look 
into himself, and he will find a more proUfic mine of 
treasure than the most romantic fable can describe. 
Poor ? A young* man of sound health and intellect 
who considers himself poor, is an object of pity so 
unnatural that no language can describe his utter 
prostration and ignorance. 

A very simple illustration of the action of civili- 
zation upon society may be found in one of our 
numerous newly created populous manufacturing 
towns. 

We will select one of these which some 60 years 
ago was a humble village, thinly populated, chiefly 
agricultural, with perhaps just a kernel of its future 
greatness in a primitive attempt at manufactures, 
which, favoured ^by some natural advantages of 
situation, was just able to shew its existence. 

The wealth of this place was then very limited : 
the owner of the soil was perhaps a rich man : there 
may have been some few families who either here 
or elsewhere had accumulated enough to live gen- 
teelly upon. There were also some few industrious 
tradesmen doing comfortably, but the bulk of the 
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population were what are termed the labouring' 
poor. During* successive generations these had 
remained in the same rank of society. Of them- 
selves they had done little or nothing towards the 
elevation of their condition ; their only progression 
had been that general blessing which civilization 
ever sheds around it, and of which there is na 
monopoly. Their population had suited itself to the 
slightly varying circumstances of the locality, and 
ages had passed away with a progression so slight 
as to be scarcely discernible. 

At length a new era dawns upon this village. 
Its produce is approved by distant people, its manu- 
factures grow in public estimation. A great 
demand springs up for them, and a growing pros- 
perity surrounds the whole neighbourhood. Not 
only the manufactures, but the agriculture of that 
locality flourishes, land is enhanced in value, popu- 
lation increases, and wealth is seen rising in every 
direction. A few years pass away, and the village 
becomes a town : a few more years, and we behold 
a large and important community, surrounded by 
all the adjuncts of wealth and greatness. Institu- 
tions of arts and sciences have been established — 
schools, colleges, social institutes, and every phase 
of teaching are flourishing. The rich men are 
merchant princes of fabulous wealth : luxury seems 
everywhere abundant ; the town is surrounded for 
miles with noble residences, mansions, villas, and orna- 
mental parks, and elegant carriages are continually 
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rolKng* along" the streets and roads. The very face 
of nature is chang'ed, and teems with luxuriant 
verdure, whilst tastefully arrang'ed grounds and 
cultivated foliag'e gladden the eye in every direc- 
tion. 

The luxuries and conveniences at the command of 
the inhabitants of this town are in htomony with its 
more outward forms of wealth. Everything calcu- 
lated to comfort the body or please the mind is 
abundantly supplied. There are teachers of every 
accomplishment — professors of every science : theo- 
logians who compete for the culture of souls, philo- 
sophers who delight in instructing the mind, and 
physicians who are learned in curing the ills that 
afflict the body. Artists, decorators, and skilled 
mechanics beautify the dwellings, which, if we enter, 
are found abounding in every comfortable refine- 
ment. The whole world is tributary to the creature 
comforts of the inhabitants of this favoured town. 
Ships, railways, telegraphs, and a thousand other 
influences are in full activity, collecting the choicest 
products of the earth for their use, and an overflow- 
ing abundance reigns around. Now let us carry 
our observations to the unskilled labouring classes 
of this flourishing community. What is their con- 
dition? Unfortunately the lamentable proof is 
patent that no affluence yet attained by any people 
is powerful enough to diffuse itself universally. 
Their worldly wealth is but little greater than it was 
fifty years ago ; their wages have but slightly in- 
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creased^ except ^here the new mode of life, or the 
altered value of necessaries, have rendered an in- 
crease imperative. An entire generation has passed 
away, and its sons and daughters have grown with 
the surrounding wealth, without partaking of any 
of its soUd advantages, positively neglecting to avail 
themselves of anything except its mere radiance, 
and such civilizing influences as are forced upon 
them. 

Another generation is pressing fast upon the 
present, father and son entering into close competition 
with each other, thereby maintaining the minimum 
rate of wages ; and thus whilst wealth, with all its 
accompan3ring influences, has been rapidly growing 
around the labourers of this district, their own 
circumstances have fluctuated only eventually to 
gravitate to the same level of poverty — ^long days of 
toil, privation, absolute want, and sometimes pre- 
mature death. Such is the existence of the unskilled 
and imeducated labouring people in this most pros- 
perous state of society — a seeming anomaly that has 
inflamed the blood of demagogues in all ages. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Between this stratum 
of society and the merchant princes of a prosperous 
community there are innumerable degrees of pro- 
gressipn. Skill in arts and sciences shews qualities 
of human attainment subject to such infinitesimal 
division, that, in the degree in which they are possessed 
and exercised, will be found a corresponding elevation 
of those who have acquired and properly used them. 
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Hence what are termed skilled workmen form a larg'e 
proportion of the population of a rich community. 
There are also ranks and degrees without number of 
professionals, traders, mercantile gentry, and non- 
descript aristocracy, which are ever increasing* as 
society prog-resses. Indeed, the descriptive terms^ 
" upper J middky and lower classes,'' which were 
somewhat correct in defining the divisions of society 
in this imagined locality fifty years ag-o, may now 
be each subdivided a hundred times, and then be 
but a faint approximation to a direct description of 
the ranks and degrees of progression in this rich 
community. 

But notwithstanding* the multiplication of classes, 
the great fact stands out, in all its naked deformity, 
that a large part of the population is composed of 
the unskilled work-people, or, as they are now gene- 
rally called, the " labouring classes of society f who, 
with true animal instinct, have over-supplied the 
demand for their labour, and are therefore neces- 
sitated to accept such wages as are thought sufficient 
to maintain the individual human machine in a state 
of physical efficiency to produce the greatest quantity 
of work, whilst continuing and increasing the race 
of labourers. And notwithstanding that they have 
all the advantages of civilization around them, with 
powerful influences stimulating them upward, and 
opportunities of advancing to wealth a thousand 
times greater than their forefathers possessed, we 
still find a vast number of them steadily and per- 
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sistently pursumg" a mode of life that would engender 
the most complete poverty, starvation, and misery, 
were it not that the civilization existing* around 
them ensures not. only a constant progression of the 
world, sufficient to feed the continual development 
of intellect, but an accumulation of wealth from 
their own labour, sufficient to check their declension 
towards barbarism; and, despite their powerful 
inclinations towards a mere animal existence, even 
the most improvident class of society is constantly 
held, by a power not its own, from sinking into the 
lowest abyss of human misery. 

It may be said, with some truth, that a man who 
commences life without a personal share in the 
accumulated wealth of the world, or in other words, 
one who is called poor^ is deprived of a great part 
of his natural heritage, inasmuch as he is compelled 
to work for wages that do not fully represent the 
value of his production. His natural inheritance 
may be said to have been mortgaged by his 
ancestors, one of the many instances of the sins of 
the father being visited upon his children. Yet 
there is nothing discouraging in this. The wisdom 
of a merciful Creator has prepared an easy redemp- 
tion: it is only to qualify, and possession follows 
naturally. The lowest rate of wages that can ever 
be paid to a labourer in his youthful strength and 
manly vigour is far greater than is necessary for the 
maintenance of his life and strength in their full 
productive power ; and he may, by strict discipline 
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and economy^ soon place himself in a position to 
retain the full value of his own production ; and, 
hy accumulating* for a short time the excess that 
remains after his own maintenance^ he will find 
himself possessed of a capital that will enable him 
to become an employer of those who have failed to 
exercise the restraint necessary to emancipate them- 
selves from their condition of dependence. He 
will thus have the opportunity of accumulating the 
superabundant production of those who neglect to 
save it themselves j for it is a law of nature, which 
is more and more developed as civilization progresses, 
that no one shall enjoy the full value of his whole 
production if he does not employ it in a manner 
tending to advance civilization ; but when so em- 
ployed, every increase of wealth is accompanied by 
a power of reproducing itself with profit ; just as 
seed, when judiciously sown, never fails to yield an 
increase. 

In the most savage state of society the most 
provident of the people are enabled to own the best 
implements of production^ and thus to produce more, 
and with less labour, than the improvident. Through- 
out all progression the same advantage attends 
accumulated wealth, which is ever developing the 
means of production, and has reached in the present 
day a degree of perfection in machinery and power 
that, only a generation back, none but philosophers 
had ever dreamed of. It is questioned by superficial 
reasoners whether the lowest rate of wages that can 
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ever be paid for labour is really more than is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the life and strength of 
the labourer. These doubts are common, especially 
among'st those most interested — the working* classes. 
It is no easy task to convince a labouring man 
who has passed the meridian of life, and spent the 
whole of his days in one stratum of society, that he 
has had opportunities of making a fortune and 
rising* to eminence. Probably he has never been in 
possession, at any one time, of the value of his own 
month's labour ; how can he, then, realize so great a 
fact as that he might have become rich ? Yet the 
proof is simple enough: rates of wages vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances of nations ; but there 
is a minimum below which they can never descend 
without exterminating population. Let us take the 
worst possible case, short of this extermination, and 
this may be considered the state of society when 
the whole prosperity of a country is stationary, 
every man just able to maintain himself in healthful 
vigour, to marry a wife, and be able to rear two 
children to continue the race of his class. Now for 
twenty years, at least, of every ordinary man's life 
he enjoys a remuneration for his labour far above 
this minimum rate. From the age of twenty to 
forty or forty-five years, a workman's average 
wages must be considerably above the lowest point ; 
since, of the whole community of labourers, his is . 
the last class which can ever be reduced to the 
lowest rate. 
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During the twenty to twenty-five years that he 
is perfectly able-bodied he can perform a quantity 
of work far in excess of that within the ability of 
the ag*ed, infirm, unhealthy, or physically disabled 
(and these form a large part of the labouring* popu- 
lation) ; so that he commands, at least, double the 
wages that the less favoured can generally earn. 
In times of public depression these cannot compete 
with him upon any terms, but are driven completely 
out of employment, and if the depression is of long 
duration, they are driven out of the world ; but his 
condition, though depressed by the severity of a 
calamitous time of distress, can never be reduced 
below the ordinary minimum until the whole of 
those of less physical power are exterminated ; and 
then, if it were possible for so great a depopulation 
to continue, his would be the last class to give up 
the battle of life, and the race would be extinct. It 
is, however, manifest that such an extremity of 
distress can never occur : the whole order of nature 
being exactly the contrary, as is evidenced by the 
ever- increasing population of the world j so that it 
may not be far wrong to assume that, during the 
prime of life of every working man, his average 
wages, even in ordinary times of prosperity, must 
be, at least, twice as much as is absolutely necessary 
to maintain him in health, strength, and vigorous 
existence. This estimate supposes his ability to 
get married, when he has well provided a home for a 
family y and to become the father of. children to coii- 
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tinue his race. Thus^ if we divide the life of man 
into three periods^ 3'outhy manhood, and age^ it will 
be found^ upon careful examination^ that the middle 
period — manhood — ^is always able to bear the bur- 
den of supporting the other two periods. It is 
manhood that^ of its superabundant production^ 
educates the mind^ and secures the healthful phy- 
sical strength of the rising generation^ whilst^ at 
the same time, providing for its own declining years. 
If the world were fully peopled according to the 
present standard of civilization, and science had 
lost its functions of increasing production, the 
middle period of life, or what is called the able- 
bodied, would always have to bear (and could do so) 
the other two periods — the youth and the aged. 
This would be the state of the world if civilization 
were suddenly to stop, and remain stationary. But 
as the very life and essence of nature is pro- 
gression, which progression is rendered accumu- 
lative by the laws of man's existence, it is easily 
seen that the period of manhood can provide for 
coming generations, and yet be able to secure an 
inheritance for its declining years without any 
repayment from the youth it has reared to man- 
hood. The repayment which this youth makes 
consists in performing a similar function to the 
generation which succeeds it ; and, as if in grati- 
tude, it always repays in this way with accumulated 
interest. 

Thus, in simply explanation, every able-bodied 
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workman enjoys, during the middle period of his 
life, a prosperity which has for its minimum, or 
very worst condition, a perfect ability to maintain 
himself and wife in healthful vigour, to rear chil- 
dren to succeed them, and to support his parents in 
their old age, or — what is philosophically the same 
thing — provide for the declining years of himself and 
wife. This is the natural condition of the working 
classes in every country that is enjoying only a 
STATIONARY existence ; and he who does not come 
up to this low standard is living a life that does not 
approach to bare manhood. He is, in fact, doing 
his best to exterminate his race, and is guilty of a 
non-fulfilment of the commonest law of nature. 

If, then, it be true that in a stationary state of 
society every man of every class, rich and poor, 
noble and simple, is always able by proper con- 
duct, under the laws of his existence, to sustain his 
position in its then degree of prosperity, and that 
retrogression is unnatural, what a happy state is 
the natural condition of man I A condition that is 
ever improving. Increasing wealth, increasing intel- 
ligence : mental and physical enjoyments continually 
increasing ; and these blessings not confined to class 
or station, but the common inheritance of every one. 
Would that man were educated to comprehend this 
consolatory truth — so simple and yet so great a bless- 
ing surrounding him. If but a thousandth part of the 
zeal that is displaj^ed in teaching him to be dissatis- 
fied with his political condition, were applied in 
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fa-aining his mind to a knowledge of the laws of 
Nature under which he enjoys his existence, there 
would spring up, as the fruit of such teaching, an 
increase of happiness surpassing all that the most 
vivid imagination can describe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GBADES OF SOCIETY. 

Thebe can be no reasonable doubt that the greatest 
work of creation is still progressing, for we have 
only to look back to the beginning, when we at 
once learn that the whole order of life was gradually 
developed from the lowest to the highest. 

In six divisions of time, according to sacred his- 
tory, God formed everything that is material. 
First, He created matter^ a thing of substance that 
is for ever dead, yet possessing forces which give 
life and animation to myriads of living things. And 
it is a wonderful illustration of His works being 
eternal decrees, that from this same matter every 
thing is educed. Its component parts are ^ach of 
them creative forces : they generate light, heat, air, 
motion, moisture, and many wondrous elements^ all 
of which have their influence, and from their com- 
bination Nature is created. What a magnificent 
work for but one period of creation 1 1 1 And yet 
its magnificence is enhanced a thousandfold if we 
rightly comprehend that all else is developed from 
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this single decree^ for we find material existence has 
gradually progressed through all the well-known 
periods of vegetation — ^plants^ fishes, birds, reptiles, 
beasts, animals — each order higher than its prede- 
cessor, until the final work of material creation is 
consummated by the formation of Man. 

But the end of material creation is only the 
banning of a higher and far greater work. God 
rested from creating that which is visible, when His 
will had formed out of nothing the matter from, 
which it pleased Him to generate the elements of 
spiritual life ; and, firom the moment when man be- 
came a living soul, every thing that is material in the 
universe at once became contributory forces in the 
development of spu-itual existence. 

This invisible creation is doubtless in the same 
order of progression as that which we know to have 
been the law of material formation, and as the latter 
continued until it was perfect, so will spiritual life 
be gradually developed until its allotted perfection 
pervades the whole human race. 

If we indulge in a few moments' reflection we see 
with amazement the Omnipotence of God. Sitting 
on His eternal throne. He wills that countless mil- 
lions of ministering spirits shall be created for 
eternity, and His will forthwith becomes a decree 
that fills space with innumerable worlds in infinite 
variety of magnitude and power. These worlds He 
endows with creative functions, and sets them re- 
volving in spheres of immensity that are beyond 
finite imagination. They illumine each other with 
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a brUliancy that fills ilUmitable space with magnifi* 
cence, and in this endless realm of splendour is His 
Omnipresence acting as the law, which ever main- 
tains the whole in complete harmony. 

This great creation of matter — so infinite in its 
conception that man is bewildered in contemplating* 
its vastness — is the mig-hty machinery by which 
God created life. Each world is as an instrument 
in His hand for the perfection of His handiwork, 
and it seems certain that every living' thing neces- 
sitated, in the economy of creation, the formation of 
planetary systems for its development; indeed, it 
is a fair presumption that even the thoughts which 
emanate from the brain of man derive their origin 
through worlds that were specially created to inspire 
them. 

But notwithstanding these mighty influences, it 
is commonly said that civilization cannot become 
universal, inasmuch as the same forces also generate 
in man the feelings and desires that are antagonistic 
to progression ; and, as man's nature is always the 
same, there will ever be the rich and poor, the 
learned and ignorant, the civilized and barbarous, 
and all their intermediates that make up the innu- 
merable ranks and degrees of a great society. 

This erroneous impression is common to those 
who look merel}'^ to the surface for their conclusions. 
It seems patent to the mind that, as grades of 
society have their origin in civilization, and are 
multiplied by the progression of wealth, they must 
ever exist, whatever miseries befal those who are so 
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unfortunate as to compose the lower strata. In 
order to dispel this delusion, we must first under- 
stand what this supposed obstruction to universal 
civilization really is, and we shall then see how far 
its antagonism exists. 

We must admit, then, that grades of society are 
the natural result of the accumulation of wealth 
during the growth of civilization, and, being* innu- 
merable, are utterly incapable of positive definition. 
Indeed, society may be compared to the universe. 
There is the entire structure, from which no atom, 
is excluded, and within this are systems \^dthin 
sj'stems multiplied indefinitely. First, there is the 
whole human race — a community that no one is 
excluded from, and to which belong* our common 
feelings of humanity. Next follow nations, with 
all the duties and advantages of citizenship, to 
which are allied the strong feelings of pride and 
jealousy that so universally pertain to nationalities. 
Then come great cities, with that peculiar exclusive- 
ness which seems to grow with the size of a place, 
and by which the humblest inhabitant is puffed 
up with importance. Following these are towns, 
hamlets, parishes, villages — every one of which is a 
distinct social community ; and, lastly, each house 
is a society in itself. Now all these follow the 
order of the universe; they have their influence 
upon each other according to their size and im- 
portance. Attraction, repulsion, and gravitation, 
apply to them, just as the same forces act upon the 
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bodies floating* in space^ and they make up systemii 
and societies within societies. 

If we attempt a detailed investigation of society^ 
we find the innumerable grades are so interwoven 
that it is impossible accurately to define where one 
ends and the other begins. These grades are the 
offspring' of man's compound nature ; and whatever 
good or evil attaches to them, they are a fact which 
cannot be ignored. It is to some one of these that 
every one really belongs, and it is a happy mind 
that can correctly estimate its own position in them, 
as it is impossible to avoid the natural gravitation 
which is ever at work adjusting society. So that 
every one is actually in his proper sphere, or rapidly 
gravitating thereto, however opposed this may seem 
to his senses J and although we may seemingly 
sink beneath^ or rise above^ what appears to be our 
proper position, it is only the varying qualifications 
of ourselves, or, probably, the altered circumstances 
of those around us, that has given rise to the 
change, which is both natm*al and right. 

As it is impossible in a rich society to define the 
number of grades, so it is equally impossible to 
define, with any degree of accuracy, the qualifi^ 
cations necessary to admit one to any particulai* 
grade. This arises from their being so numerous, 
and totally different in themselves. Thus, wealth, 
rank, education, and virtue, elevate those who pos- 
sess them in proportion to the degree in which 
these are possessed j and art, science, skill, refined 
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taate^ graceful mov^ment^ prudent conduct^ correct 
speech — even personal beauty — all are qualifications 
to some extent; the possession of either counter- 
balancing'^ in some degree, the want of some other 
quality. 

Wealth is, undoubtedly, the most powerful ag'ent 
in the present age of society : yet exalted rank is a 
counterpoise, and we consequently find the man of 
great wealth in the same stratum as the com-^ 

paratively poor nobleman. It is^ howevei*, impossible 

* »* 

to say with any exactness how much wealth is 
considered necessary by society to counterbalance a 
certain degree of birth. This difficulty arises from 
the fact that wealth is not the only qualification of 
its owner: the weight and power of his riches 
depend on his ability to manage them. He will 
have more or less education — ^some degree of virtue — 
his address may be pleasing* or repulsive — his speech 
offensive (w otherwise ; every virtue and every vice — 
every elevating*, as well as every degrading quality — 
have their due weight with society in measuring 
wealth ag-ainst birth. 

The power of wealth to elevate its owner in 
society depends, too, upon the time it has been in 
his possession. A man may suddenly become rich 
by some accidental stroke of fortune, but he cannot 
suddenly become a gentleman. The weight of his 
riches depends upon length of tenure. Every year's 
possession, and proper use of them, lifts him hig-her 
aiid higher in society, until a great many years 
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thus coiTectly spent^ finds him at the summit of his 
position. But he scarcely ever reaches the heig'ht 
of one equally wealthy, who, possessing every 
quality in an equal degree with himself, was horn 
and bred in a high station. The prejudices and 
weakness of humanity are so rigorous upon this 
point that low birth and breeding are most difficult 
to obliterate: one . generation seems too short a 
period to purify to the satisfaction of society. It 
may, and sometimes does become apparently ob- 
literated by brilliant accomplishments: a man of 
humble birth may become great — genius may exalt 
him in statesmanship or war, m arts and sciences— 
his actions may be so far superior to those of ordinary 
men that he may be honoured with rank and fame, 
applauded by his. countrymen, receive titles and 
dignity from the hands of his sovereign, and have a 
fame extending to every nation in the world— yet his 
standing in society is scarcely so high as it would 
have been had he been bom a prince or nobleman 
possessing the same qualities. It may be im- 
possible in so extreme a case to discern any trace 
of low origin ; but it exists nevertheless, although it 
is apparently extinct by reason of the great brilliancy 
surrounding it. 

We have said that it is impossible to define the 
various grades of society from their being so nu- 
merous and interwoven ; yet nothing is easier than 
proving their existence. The commonest observer 
can see that a prince and a peasant belong to totally 
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distinct stations ; and it is perfectly clear that be* 
tween these two grades the structure of general 
society is filled up by every conceivable rank and 
condition of people j but it is a complete study to 
select any particular atom of this structure, and say 
to what other atom it exactly corresponds. There is 
no human guage sufficiently accurate to measure it : 
the component parts that make * up its complete 
essence are without number ; and even if numbered, 
are so totally different to each other, that if each 
could be weighed in an unerring balance, it would 
still be impossible to define the exact quality of the 
united qualifications when compounded in one indi- 
vidual. 

But although a finite understanding cannot pos- 
sibly classify society, our common instinct is con- 
tinually adjusting it. Like every thing in Nature, 
this is perfect. We select our acquaintances and 
form our circle of friends, scarce knowing how or 
why. The virtuous are attracted to the virtuous ; 
the debased are fond of the society of the debased. 
Sober people detest the companionship of the 
drunken, and the lazy shun the society of the 
industrious. Mentally, we are equally exclusive in 
making our selections. A wise man seeks wise 
society — the foolish are fond of their prototypes: 
the learned are attracted to the learned — the igno- 
rant to the ignorant. The religious do not associate 
with the wicked, except in attempting to rescue 
them from their sins, or from some attraction dis- 
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tinct from them. Neither will the sinful seek Uie 
society of the just^ unless some S3anpathetic force 
operates^ superior to the natural repulsion of good 
and eviL 

In arts and sciences the same imerring* instinct is 
ever at work. Grenius is attractive to genius. The 
skilful love the companionship of the skilled^ hut 
ability can never rank with mediocrity. It would be 
wasting time to shew that the poor cannot associate 
with the rich — this is a fact that is brought home 
to our imderstanding every day of our lives — but 
who has not heard of the literary world, the 
dramatic world, the religious world, the musical 
world, and other numerous little worlds which 
flourish in all wealthy nations ? Yet no one has 
ever known a Macready or Kemble associating with 
Richardson, the dramatic showman. Neither have 
such artists as Eubens and Reynolds ever been fond 
of the society of a common sign-painter. Proving* 
that there are the same gradations in the elements 
of society as in the great structure itself, and that 
one's rank in these is always a question of degree, 
in which every qualification has its due weight. 

For instance, an artist of very moderate ability, 
who possesses the qualifications of wealth and rank, 
or either of these, is admitted to the society of 
highly-skilled artists : his wealth or rank counter- 
balancing his want of skill ; and in the same way the 
highl3^-skilled who has no riches ranks with the 
wealthy unskilled, and so on through all the ramifi- 
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cations of society. Even in religion — a spiritual 
element in man^ which seems scarcely to belong* to 
this world — his nature is so powerfully worldly, 
that the same theory is unerringly true. Piety will 
associate with sin^ if sin is clothed in accomplish- 
ments or wealth. The religious man will freely 
mix with the wicked who are exalted in genius or 
other qualifications, just as noblemen will mix with 
those of lower, origin who possess abiUties m suffi- 
cient degree to counterbalance their humble birth. 
God forbid that we should charge the religious 
community with hypocrisy, or with any desire of 
pandering to powerful worldly influences. We simply 
illustrate a natural fact which has no exception. The 
just man is not less just through this association. 
His mission in this world is not entirely spiritual : 
his mortality is a thing of this life ; and he is there- 
fore a natural as well as a spiritual being, and his 
nature cannot avoid sympathising with every thing 
that is naturally attractive. Every virtue, every 
ability, every quality of man is separately, as well 
as collectively, appreciated by society; and he is 
adjusted to his position according to the value of 
his united qualifications, even though he may be 
entirely deficient of any one quality. A respectable 
atheist would rank higher in society than another 
atheist with less worldly endowments. If it were 
not so, man would no longer be natural, and society, 
as such, could not exist. Fixed laws defeat all 
argument j and social equality, apart from human 
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equality, will ever be an utter impossibility ; and, 
being" so, the ^adations of society can only be 
obliterated by developing the latent qualities that 
exist universall3\ Human nature has but one 
standard by which to measure the quality of man, 
and that is a worldly or natural standard. It is not 
competent to our nature to exercise any other than 
a worldly judgment of things ; consequently we esti- 
mate human actions by comparison with our own 
feelings, and our sympathy is moved in exact 
accordance with our approbation. 

If a man be a great painter, we applaud his 
works to the full extent of our appreciation of them, 
however deficient he may be in other qualifications. 
If he be a great poet, we judge his composition by 
its merits, so far as we can comprehend them, and 
the sublimity of the poem is in no way increased 
or diminished whether the poet be Christian or Jew, 
Pagan or Turk. The quality of a piece of sculpture 
is not measured by the cleanliness of the hand that 
executed it, neither are the victories of a great 
general less appreciated because of his wickedness ; 
it is only a confusion of ideas that leads to a con- 
trary conclusion. Thus, if we are present at a great 
oration, and the orator has a squinting eye, a 
crooked nose, or sour expression, his eloquence is 
not less^ pleasing to our sense of hearing, but his 
appearance causing a certain degree of disgust to 
our sense of seeing, we are instinctively led to an 
instantaneous estimate of both the pleasure and the 
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disgust^ and to strike a balance between them on 
the spot. If the eloquence is very great it will 
prevail over the ugliritess, but if, on the contrary, 
the latter is excessive, then the disgust caused by 
the repulsive appearance will counterbalance much 
of the eloquence that is so pleasing* to the ear, 
althoug'h the same language from a handsome 
person of pleasing address would call forth our 
unqualified approbation. 

It will thus be seen that the elements of society 
are self-adjusting, and being mainly governed by 
instinctive feeling*, they are unerring in their ope- 
ration. 

This brief outline of the 'sentiments and feelings 
of frail humanity, which, in their ag'gregate, make 
up the innumerable grades of society, has been 
thought necessary in order to dispel the delusion 
that this kind of progression is proof against 
universal civilization ; for it seems positive to some 
minds that as the wealthiest and most civilized 
commimities at present existing in the world have 
the widest range of classes of society, every increase 
of prosperity must still further establish the existing 
disparity of individual circumstances ; and that 
poverty, ignorance, crime, barbarism, and immo- 
rality, are the permanent allies of wealth, intelli- 
gence, justice, refinement, and morality, in forming 
civilized society. This delusion is naturally felt by 
those who take the present as the only standard to 
guide them to conclusions } so that, ignoring the 
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past and the future^ tfaey are unable to comprehend 
that the whole — ^fi'om the beginnrng* to the end of 
time — ^is but one great scheme of progression. 
Such, however, every sound mind must admit it td 
be, and all the quaUfications for every grade of 
society — even those that are so jarring to our 
feelings — are influences that incite to general civili- 
zation. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the phy^ 
sical nature of the human race is equality, and the 
whole order of progression evidently tends to a simi- 
lar equality of intellectual and spiritual life. So that 
if we imagine two extremes, one of which is totally 
uncivilized humanity, and the other the highest 
intellectual attainment of man, it will be found that 
every phase of civilization exists between these two 
extremes, and the tendency of all is to a complete 
equality; not, however, by a degradation of the 
higher to the level of the debased, but by a steady 
and continual development of faculties that elevate 
the lower elements of society to the standard of 
the most perfect. 

The equaUty of mental development, which is the 
natural desire of a sound mind in a sound body, 
does not imply that all should be alike ; but, just as 
in the countless millions of human beings no two 
persons are exactly similar, although of equal phy- 
sical perfection, so it is with intellectual and spiritual 
excellence, which, deriving its creative forces from 
the natural organization of humanity, will always 
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display the dame beautiful variety that is so pleasing 
in all material creation. Hence we shall alwaj^s 
find that those of the highest acquirements will 
differ in idea and sentiment^ just as the ignorant 
and partially civilized have done in all ages of the 
world. 

But the variety which, during the progression of 
the world, displays itself in the grades of society 
just sketched — and which is in many of its features 
so repulsive to our feelingB — is ever increasing in 
beauty. The quality of the various grades is derived 
from that of the atoms which compose them ; and as 
these are ever becoming more perfect, society in all 
its complexity is continually changing its features by 
the eradication (gradual though it may be) of every- 
thing that is repulsive to intellectual perception. 
The pride and vanities, the restrictions and bar- 
riers, the weaknesses of custom and fashion, and all 
other present deformities of the existing grades of 
society, will be found under careful examination to 
be necessary aids and incitements to civilization, that 
will gradually soften down and disappear, as man 
becomes capable of elevating himself without their 
stimulating agency. 

We may rest assured that the allotted perfection 
of the whole human race is a decree of the Almighty 
that is ever developing itself; and although it is 
beyond finite wisdom to estimate how many revolu- 
tions this earth may have to make round the sun, 
or the system of the sun round some superior sj^stem, 
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before this decree is fullSlled, there cannot be a rea- 
eonable doubt that every revolution is g'enerative of 
a hig-her degree of spiritual existence upon earth ; 
and not only are the whims and fancies and vices 
of society unable to arrest this progression, but 
there is no power of evil, whatever its phase, that 
6an check its onward career. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONCLUSION. 



The perfect civilization of the world is certain of 
accomplishment if time g-oes on j and it seems equally 
certain that time will continue until creation is com- 
pleted by the full development of spiritual existence 
in all mankind, for it is more than probable that to 
this end was the world designed and nature de- 
creed. 

The earth has no other known function that would 
have necessitated its being* clothed in life-^ving' 
fertility. If it were a barren rock, without life of 
any kind, the laws of gravitation prove that it would 
still fill its place iti the universe, and perform its 
part in holding other worlds in their spheres as per- 
fectly as it does now ; so that the development of 
man's destiny has alone necessitated the wondrous 
creation of life that arises from the earth's being sur- 
rounded with life-sustaining elements, and giving it 
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the necessary heat and moisture that make up our 
share of what is called Nature. Indeed, it is not 
presumptuous to say that the wonderful order of all 
things relating* to man's career upon enrth would 
never have been created if the end and purpose of 
all was the mere begetting of him, that he might 
live through a simple span of existence, and be no 
more. The laws of nature, which educe the mj's- 
terious balance of what appears to us conflicting 
agencies, would never have been put into action that 
man should be bom to live and die, and his spirit be 
immortalized whilst but half alive. Nor is it rea- 
sonable that so great and beautiful a complication 
of natural forces should have been created for the 
development of comparatively few only of the count- 
less millions of spirits that are generated in this life. 
Nothing less than universal civilization is designed, 
as is clearly proved by the ever progressive action 
of the natural laws which affect in any way the 
earthly existence of man. 

The agencies for effecting this great end are 
innumerable and infinite ; they not only consist of 
the wondrous operations of Nature, by which winter 
and summer, hun'icanes and storms, varying cli- 
mates, and such like, become compulsory forces for 
civilizing man; but, in addition to these, there are 
the feelings and sensibilities in man himself; his 
hopes, his passions, his fears, as well as every muscle 
of his body, every vein and tissue of his beautiful 
organization, were specially designed and created to 
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this one end ; whilst his intellectual faculties perform 
the triple function of feeding* upon the fruits of these 
forces^ securing- them as their own^ and imparting to 
them an ever-enduring and accumulative character. 

It is not easy to define the particular part which 
every living creature performs, in sh^ng the destiny 
of the future. Visible life is so complete in itself, 
that a brief career of existence seems to be its whole 
use, and in all merely instinctive creatures this 
career is the end of their generative development. 
Each life has reached the designed perfection, and 
to live its span of existence with the least possible 
suffering is its whole attribute ; but when the whole 
order of creation is regarded as one design, having 
one great object in view — the development of 
spiritual existence in man — it is not difficult to 
comprehend that everything in Nature, even down 
to the most minute insect, performs its part in that 
great mission. Who will dare assert that a common 
worm is an useless part of Creation, or that the wild 
beasts of the forest have all their savage instincts for 
nothing ? 

To make such an assertion, would only be proof 
of the utter ignorance of him who would thus attempt 
to set up his finite reason against the all-perfect laws 
of Nature, the creation of ah infinite God. 

It cannot be denied, then, that the development 
of life in this material world is the agency by which 
myriads of spirits^ are being created for Eternity j 
and it is a most beautiful study to speculate how far 
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the spiritual faculties of man can be made to subdue 
the more savage instincts of his nature during this 
life. That a very high state of universal civilization 
is destined, the whole order of Nature^ as seen in the 
development of progression, conclusively proves; but 
what are its limits, natural law can alone instruct us. 

Nature is the offspring of an infinite decree^ and 
is the creative force that will finally accomplish this 
gfreat work ; and if we would enjoy, by anticipation, 
the exalted career of future generations, it is only 
through a study of the laws of Nature, as applied 
to man, that we can do so. This study not only 
admits us to the enjoyment of the future, by an in- 
crease of our intellectual perception, but we find that 
we are ourselves endowed with qualities that help to 
accomplish this work ; being, as it were, taken into 
partnership with God in completing creation. 

Such is our mission— such our destiny ; and, for 
good or evil, every life of man is doing its part in 
forming the future of the world, and defining the 
quality of the Spirits of Eternity. 

But it may be argued that crime is an evil in 
man's nature, which does not proceed altogether 
from his being uncivilized, and that the future, how- 
ever distant, will be blackened by this evil. This 
argument is unfortunately strengthened by crime 
and wickedness being too often associated with Intel* 
lectual culture in our own day; but, notwithstanding 
this apparent inconsistency, there can be no doubt 
that ignorance is the chief parent of crime; aH 
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other is perverted intellect, evil association, or pure 
insanity. The strong'est part of man's nature is his 
desire to associate and to stand well with his fellows. 
In every prog-ressive step towards a perfect civiliza- 
tion, this innate principle becomes more fully deve- 
loped. Man cannot live as an isolated being*. If he is 
a thief, he is so either from its being his profession, or 
he is one from a fancied necessity. In the former 
case, he delights to stand well with his confederates, 
whose applause is often greater gratification to him 
than the proceeds of his crime. In the latter, his 
perception of the advantages of thieving, and the 
comparative indifference of society, lead him to risk 
detection. His imagination makes an estimate of 
the probable profit or loss, and the chances seem in 
favour of gain : so he steals. If there were but a 
few thousand thieves in any country, to be one of 
them is far from complete isolation, and there would 
be the solace of community; but to be the only thief 
in an honest society would require more courage than 
facing death itself, since death is alwa3^s an inde- 
finable and unknown punishment, whilst to be held 
up as a rare monster to the whole of societ}^, would 
be something that no guilty conscience could bear, 
and none but the insane would risk. 

The crime of drunkenness, from which so many 
sins emanate, is almost entirely one of association. 
To get drunk is to win the applause of a host of 
pot-companions, and the drunkard's life soon be- 
comes so debased, that he prefers the goodwill of 
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drunkards like himself to that of sober people, 
however near and dear their connexion may be. In 
fact, there are societies within societies, and his 
w^orld is a world of drunkenness, in which sober 
people have little or no influence. 

The natural affinity of similar circumstances is 
one of the most wonderful problems of life ; and it 
is a complete study in itself to find how far the 
attraction of like to like prevails throughout all 
societies. It is, however, certain that the moral 
force of virtue will ultimately attract to itself all the 
good in human nature ; and there is but little doubt 
that this triumph will ultimately destroy evil 
associations, and render the existence of crime 
intolerable. 

In the beautiful future we are now imagining 
the attraction of vices and crimes will have ceased 
to exist. Step by step, through coming ages, the 
work of civilization will go on ; and, by degrees that 
are ever increasing, virtue and honesty will triumph 
over their opposites. Education will steadily advance 
until it becomes universal; and not merely the parrot- 
education so often seen in the present day, but the 
knowledge that elevates the soul and conduces so 
greatly to the refinement of the world. Imagination 
fails in its attempt to depict the highest state of 
man's fixture upon earth, since accurately to por- 
tray it would imply not only a complete under- 
standing of the fullest possible victory of mind over 
matter, but the depths of science would have tp be 
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fathomed^ every future development of its wondrous 
agfency applied^ and its effect upon civilization 
con*ectly estimated. Therefore; as no finite intellect 
can assign any limit to scientific discoveries and 
mechanical invention, it is impossible to ima^e the 
limit of human progression. 

It is, however, comparatively easy to trace the 
action of nature by the light of existing agencies 
and discoveries. We can comprehend in great 
measure the effect which science is producing*. We 
trace the progression and feel the ennobling* influence 
of arts : we see the tendency of every branch of 
learning : we be^n to understand the ameliorating 
influences of commerce : we regard with admiration 
the sublime power of religion; and, looking at man 
as the founder and guardian of these ever increasing 
forces, it is impossible to reject the conclusion that 
every one is bom to an inheritance which, even in this 
world, is ever increasing, and that the future will be as 
far above the civilization of the present as the present 
is higher than that of the darkest days of the past. 

To contemplate the brilliant career of humanity in 
ages to come is one of the most pleasing occupations 
that can be presented to the mind. Progression is 
in itself delightful, and from whatever point it is 
regarded, nothing but pleasure is associated with it. 
It is the very opposite of decay : decay begets 
nothing but sadness— it is the destruction of some- 
thing that has finished its work; whilst, on the 
contrary, progression is a creative force rising 
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higher and hio-hei*, and every onward n'lovenient 
diffusing" increasing* happiness. 

The brilliant career of man in future ag-es is no 
dream of the enthusiast. His physical org-anization, 
so infinite in its conception ; the whole action of 
nature, so perfect, self-sustaining*, and prog-ressive ; 
the endless universe itself; all these unite in educing* 
eternal laivs which ensure the march of civilization ; 
and it is a physical as well as a moral certaint}- 
that this world will continue under these same natu- 
ral laws until all is accomplished. Quack theolog'ians 
may predict the early destruction of this earth ; but 
they may as reasonably state that the blossom, or 
germ of wheat is the end of its nature, and that 
there will be no seed-time and harvest, as to pro- 
phesy the destruction of the world until the whole 
human race have attained the hi^'hest civilization. 

Let us then carry our imag-ination through 
undefined time to that period of the future which is 
conformable to the known laws of nature and 
science, and what do we find to be the state of 
society? The mind is fairly lost in amazement in 
contemplating its beauty, which has none of the 
discordant miseries of the past and present g'ene- 
rations to sadden its features. Man is seen to be 
universally prosperous : he has at length made the 
discovery that a comfortable affluence is his natural 
inheritance, and by conforming* to nature he secures 
to himself the fruits of abundance. Poverty is 
unknown : it was ever the offspring* of the abuses of 
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nature; and man has now learned to restrain the 
evil propensities of ' his animal life which generated it. 
There is no wearisome toil or oppressive labour; 
since mechanical invention and appliances of science 
have been so multiplied and improved, that the 
fmits of the earth are abundantly produced by the 
mere skilful direction of wealth- creating* machinery; 
and the necessary operations of this world, now 
called work, are so equally distributed amongst 
the vast population as to have become mere healthful 
exercise — a few hours employment each day, just 
sufficient to keep the body in full vigour and 
sweeten the intellectual pursuits that are seen to 
chiefly occupy these happy people. 

We look in vain for the crime which disgraces 
the present age. Crime is everywhere the offspring 
of ignorance, or the fruit of debasing association, 
and these have no home in the enlightened era 
which we are now contemplating. Education is the 
chief employment of the youth, and intellectual 
culture the great delight of manhood. Ignorance 
has fulfilled its function in the world, and is now no 
more. 

It is impossible to say how far this natural state 
of beatitude accords with the millennium alluded to 
in the Apocalypse. Let theologians decide these 
mysteries : our study is in accordance with known 
laws; and these instruct us that if we once teach 
man to know himself and the laws of his existence, 
all will be accomplished. Diffuse this universally. 
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and civilization will be complete. Then will com 
mence the glorious era of a regenerated world — a 
world peopled by a happy, prosperous, enlightened, 
godly community, who will be free from all the 
jarring miseries of the past and present; and, whilst 
passing through this life, will engender the elements 
of a continuous stream of spirits for eternity of a 
purity that will be pleasing unto God. 
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MAN'S FISCAL EESPONSIBILILITT DEFINED IN 
ACCOBDANCE WITH NATUEAL LAW. - 



INTRODUCTION. 



There are some persons who consider it a waste 
of time to study any scheme of taxation that 
emanates from the pen of an amateur financier^ 
and yet are ever ready to throw their whole soul 
into the discussion of the most insignificant proposal 
when it is backed by the name of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Such persons should reflect that the duty of a 
finance minister is to get the money — equitably if 
he can, at all events to get it ; consequently, 
Budgets are shaped more *to meet the prevalent 
public opinion than with the aim of perfecting our 
financial system, and as this opinion is derived from 
individual study, no great reform of present imper- 
fections can be effected unless the question be first 
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ventilated, and conclusions formed, througli such 
agencies as this and other kindred works afford. 

A perfect system of direct taxation is, perhaps, 
too advanced in theory for the prejudices of the 
present day to suddenly adopt for the entire 
revenue, and therefore, in sketching a scheme that 
is based upon the first principles of equity, it is 
more with a view of establishing a standard by 
which the reader may judge the effect of changes 
that are from time to time proposed, than from the 
hope of its EARLY and complete adoption. It is by 
the inculcation of correct ideas, however, that per- 
fection will be attained, and in an enlightened age 
true principles of equity and justice must ultimately 

prevail. 

G. H. 




TAXATION. 



Few things are of more importance to civilized 
society than a sound system of Taxation, and it 
seems strange that nations should rise, flourish, and 
decline, without arriving' at a perfect mode of 
collecting" national revenue. Like systems of 
government, there has never been any permanent 
arrangement, but, on the contrary, there exists a 
never-ending" conflict of opinion, which results in 
compromises of greater or lesser durability, to be 
broken by some future compromise upon the first 
expediency. 

It is this want of stability in taxation that is so 
injurious to society. A constant unsettlement is 
worse than the worst of taxes, for however imwise 
and bad a tax may be when (first imposed, there is 
a natural corrective in the perpetual gravitation of all 
things, which, in time, adjusts the greatest fiscal 
deformity into something* like harmony and justice. 
So that a system of taxation that has within it the 
elements of perpetuity, however imperfect it may 
seem to be in theory, is the best that can be adopted 
for the welfare of a nation. But a tax, to be 
perpetual, must be incontrovertible, otherwise it is 
only a question of time as to its giving place to 
some more favourite imposition. 

There are two distinct systems of taxation, which 
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in all civilized nations have numerous adherents. 
One is known by the term direct, the other is called 
indirect^ and it is through one or the other of these, 
or by a combination of both, that national taxation 
is always levied. But, although there may be two 
systems of levying* taxes, there is but one source 
from which they are finally derived, viz. the accu- 
mulated wealth of the nation. 

Direct taxation, though so little practised in 
modem times, and even sometimes regarded as an 
innovating novelty of modern theorists, is in fact 
the oldest and first mode of collecting revenue ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the indirect theory had its 
origin in modern civilization. The Jirst method was 
introduced instinctively without any attempt to dis- 
guise its effect, the htter is an invention of civilized 
communities, through which they intend to fasten 
the tax upon some one who would not willingly be 
charged with it directly. By its operation nations 
attempt to place their burdens upon other nations, 
and individuals flatter themselves that they are 
imposing their liabilities upon other's shoulders. 
These are delusions that have been foisted upon man 
in that state of civilization when intellect is only 
visible through the ignorant cunning of individuals. 

It is a matter of no importance, so far as the 
incidence of taxation is concerned, whether it be 
imposed directly or indirectly, as in either case, if 
time be given for full operation, it will finally rest 
y^'here its natural gravitation adjusts it. It may be 
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temporarily diverted from this final result — ^the errors 
of the public mind, and the willingness of statesmen 
to give efiect to public opinion (however absurd) 
often causes very great injustice to individuals and 
classes by the imposition of the most absurd tax ; 
but such inequality cauAot last, as time never fails 
to adjust it to its proper resting place^ though 
unhappily always increased in weight by the 
injustice committed in its circuitous gravitation 
thereto. 

It is not intended to discuss the innumerable 
schemes that have from time to time found a place 
in the English statutes, some of which are vivid 
illustrations of the ignorance prevailing- when they 
were imposed, but rather to explain in a concise 
form where the weight of all taxation finally rests, 
and to suggest a correct and simple mode of collecting* 
it J for an imperfect system is injurious, not by rea- 
son of its failing to reach the right persons, but by 
. the TiTongs it inflicts in its way thither. It is not 
possible by any ingenuity of man to devise a system 
that shall prevent taxes from adjusting* themselves 
upon the proper persons to bear them, but such 
imperfect schemes do great injury during^ the gravi- 
tation of the tax to its proper level, where it 
arrives increased in weight by all the injustices and 
inconsistencies it has occasioned in its descent. 

If, then, it be true that the burden of taxation must 
and will find its way through all the barriers and 
labyrinths of society to the natural and proper 
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shoulders to bear it — and it is intended presently to 
shew that it really does so — it becomes of the 
hig'hest importance first, that we should well under- 
stand what is this unfortunate thing that has to 
bear the whole weight of national expenditure, and 
then to seriously set about finding the machinery 
that will collect the required amount in the cheapest 
and most direct manner, with the least possible 
inconvenience and annoyance to those who have to 
pay it. 

It is necessary to this investigation that we 
thoroughly understand the two great divisions of 
national wealth, and the relation that these two 
kinds of wealth bear to each other. To this end 
we cannot do better than adopt the theory of that 
great Political Economist, Adam Smith, where he 
so clearly shews that all national wealth is natur- 
ally classified under two distinct and easily defined 
divisions, colled Jixed and circulating. No one can 
pretend to any knowledge of the true principle of 
direct taxation until this classification is fully com- 
prehended. 

Fixed capital is every description of wealth and 
property that yields a profit or income to its pos- 
sessor without circulating or changing owners, such 
as land, farm buildings, houses, shops, warehouses, 
factories, machinery, implements of trade, mines, 
quai'ries, railways, canals, &c, &c., as well as the 
acquired useful abilities of all the people. Circulate 
ing capital; as its name implies, is every description 
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of wealth or property that jdelds profit only by cir- 
culathig or changing owners ; such as all kinds of 
provisions, merchandise, materials of manufacture, 
everything made of wool, silk, cotton, wood, or 
metals, that is not yet used up into any fixed wealth, 
but remains in the hands of the merchant or trader 
for sale j all kinds of corn, fruit, and vegetables ; 
every variety of food, drink, or clothing, as well as 
the money necessary to circulate all these to their 
various consumers. 

But bevond this definition of Smith, it is neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of the question to 
further explain that the original fixed capital of 
every nation w as the earth in its uncultivated and 
undeveloped state, whilst the orioinal circulating 
capital was the spontaneous production of nature. 
Wherever man has been placed, these two condi- 
tions have ever been the basis of his creative power ; 
first he consumes the spontaneous productions of 
nature that he may live, and then he applies the 
labour and abilities which life affords him to the 
cultivation and development of the resources of the 
earth, and in this order, which no time or circum- 
stance can change, all the fixed capital that is added 
to the rude state of nature is originally derived and 
entirely sustained by the proper application of the 
circulating capital. 

To make this clearly understood, let us imagine 
some part of the territory of the globe that is unin- 
habited, and consequently entii'ely uncultivated and 
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undeveloped ; then suppose that man is placed upon 
it, and connection with any other part of the world 
totally severed. His first necessity would be to 
live upon the spontaneous productions around him, 
and he would soon find it imperatively necessary 
to hoard a portion of these as provision for seasons 
of scarcity. He would also find it add to his com- 
fort to erect some kind of habitation to dwell in, and 
clothing would be comfortable to protect him from 
the inclemency of the weather as winter approached. 
Then, his nature would impel him to set about im- 
proving the quality and increasing the quantity of 
the spontaneous blessings around him, which would 
necessitate the cultivation of the soil ; or, to put it 
figuratively, he would sow a part of the spontaneity 
in order that he might reap it in increased abundance ; 
and this is the first great example of the circulating 
capital increasing the value of the fixed capital, or 
in other words, it is the foundation of all progres- 
sion. He would next find it convenient and pro- 
fitable to cultivate the land by the aid of imple- 
ments, the making of which is another crop of 
spontaneity arising out of that part of it consumed 
in their manufacture, as the use of these implements 
would vastly increase the general production, and 
still further increase the value of the fixed capital. 

The development of the resources of the earth in 
this way would speedily cause a natural increase of 
population, when the division and sub-division of 
labour would commence, and a still further increase 
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be made in the fixed capital by the erection of 
homesteads and workshops^ the sinking* of mines^ 
the development of quarries, the building* of houses, 
in short every increase of the circvJating capital 
would cause a corresponding increase of the fixed 
capital, and the original conditions of man's use of 
these capitals being to use the one to develope the 
other, this becomes a fixed law which, in conjunc- 
tion with the laws of civilization, is continued 
through all the ramifications of a complex society. 

Thus it is easily seen that the whole production 
of the sources of wealth are almost entirely used in 
maintaining and increasing those sources. Even 
that which is consumed as the maintenance of an 
industrious people is productively employed in 
maintaining and increasing the physical power and 
abilities that are necessary to the development, the 
manipulation, and improvement of the earth's re- 
sources. 

This definition of what is Jixed and what is ar- 
cuhting capital seems so simple that a child may 
understand to which division any particular kind of 
wealth belongs. All property of whatever kind 
that yields profit to its owner by his keeping it in 
his possession is Jixed. Every thing which yields 
profit to the owner only by his parting with it is 
circulating^ and if we were to fill a volume in 
further definition it would be labour lost. 

It being then clearly understood that fixed capital 
is originally developed by the circulating capital, 
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and is moreover maintained and increased by the 
same agency, it is manifest that the value of the 
former depends entirely upon the abundance or 
scarcity of the latter, and it is thus always the 
interest of the owners of the fixed wealth of a 
nation to guard the circulating wealth from any 
pohty that absorbs it unproductively, or prevents 
its freedom of increase and circulation. 

It is obviously clear that every form of national 
taxation must be immediately derived from the 
circulating capital, since it is not possible to pay the 
Government in any other convenient form. A 
landowner could not offer the taxgatherer a piece 
of land, or a manufacturer a piece of machi- 
nery, for their share of taxes, but the}'^ must pay 
in a form acceptable to the Government, and in 
countries where civilization has destroyed the 
system of barter, that form is money. In less 
advanced societies it may be Produce, but in either 
case it is from the circulating capital it is first 
paid; so that whether it be a tax upon Property, 
Income, or Wages, or derivable from Stamps, Cus- 
toms, or Excise duties, indeed, in whatever form a 
tax is imposed, it is always paid from the circulating 
capital, and the immediate effect is a non-productive 
reduction or consumption of such capital. 

But although taxes of every description are thus 
taken from the circulating capital of a nation, it 
does not necessarily follow that the owners of this 
particular property bear them. On the contrary, as 
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will be presently more fully explained^ the unpro- 
ductive consumption of circulating* wealth by the 
Government reduces the value in a corresponding 
degree of the whole j/?x^<i capital of the nation, which 
derives its chief life and entire value from the 
abundance or scarcity of the circulating* capital, 
and through it the entire society — even down to 
those who possess neither capital — is made poorer. 

Taxation, however necessary it may be is, in its 
effect, like a blight upon a nation, checking the 
flow of wealth from every source. Whatever its 
amount, it is certain that the chief portion of it 
would otherwise have been employed upon the fixed 
capital of the people, developing additional wealth 
and increasing the prosperity of the world. This 
additional prosperity would cause an increase of 
population, and the owners of fixed capital who 
derive their prosperity through that of the com- 
munity in which their property exists, certainly 
derive the fiill value of any remission of general 
taxation. 

Therefore, though the incidence of taxation may 
be said to rest upon the whole people, it is actually 
borne by the owners of fixed capital, who are the 
only persons in the community who have not the 
power to shift its burden, whilst the effect of their 
depression is reflected back upon the whole com- 
munity. Indeed, if we regard the several descrip- 
tions of fixed capital as, what they really are, the 
sources of national wealth, and the circulating 
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capital as tlie stream of wealth flowing from such 
sources y it is easily seen that all taxation tends to 
narrow the sources and decrease the volume of the 
streams therefrom^ whilst any remission of taxation 
as certainly enlarges the sources and increases the 
volume of the streams. 

It may seem somewhat paradoxical — the whole 
amount of taxation being borne by the owners of 
fixed capital — that those who have none of this kind 
of wealth should conjointly suffer from its imposition ; 
yet such is the fact. Taxes have a double effect : 
they reduce the value of the sources of wealth by 
the unproductive consumption of a portion of their 
produce, having previously reduced the prosperity 
of the whole people by the absorption of a part of 
the whole circulating capital by which their pros- 
perity is measured. 

But although it is certain that the effect of all 
taxation is as described, it is very diflScult to trace 
home to its final resting place a distinct item of any 
particular tax ; the ramifications of society being so 
complex, and the incidences of the tax so universally 
diffused, that we cannot place our finger on it at 
every stage of its descent. It is paid in a lump 
sum of greater or lesser amount, and immediately 
commences dividing and subdividing itself into 
thousands of parts until it is lost to human defini- 
tion. Whatever its amount, it has to apportion 
itself in proper degree to every variety of fixed 
wealth; and although human ability fails to trace^ 
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it in detail^ there are natural laws by which sound 
deductions can be arrived at, and these prove that 
no tax can be levied upon anything' or anybody 
which does not finally reach the fixed capital of a 
nation — indeed no tax can be placed upon the circu- 
lating capital which the owners of such capital can- 
not shift to others, for it is certain that by the 
ordinary action of competition, controlled by the 
common law of self-interest, it will be shifted from 
one to the other until it finally reaches the fixed 
capital, the owners of which are powerless to re- 
move it. 

Let us take, by way of example, some tax that is 
specially intended to fall upon the owners of circu- 
lating* capital, such as that upon profits from trade, 
and it will be found utterly impossible by any kind 
of legislative machinery to prevent persons shifting 
it to others. 

An Income tax being universally levied, it lessens 
the power of competition in trade in exact propor- 
tion to its amount, and assumes the shape of a trade 
expense which all commercial competitors are bound 
alike to incur j and it is therefore charged to the 
consumers in the enhanced price of commodities, 
just as a license or duty is an element in the price 
of any article so taxed- 

It is a common delusion amongst tradesmen 
themselves even, that an Income tax is really borne 
by them. They will not admit that they reimburse 
themselves by enhanced profits, and stubbornly de- 
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clare that the burden is borne as imposed. Thia 
delusion arises entirely from a too sudden con- 
clusion as to the incidence^ and from a want of 
knowledg-e of the gravitation of all taxation, more 
particularly if the tax is small enough to create in- 
difference as to its effect. But let us ask all such a 
fair question. Suppose five millions of the revenue 
of the English Government, now derived from tea 
and sugar, were at once repealed and placed upon 
profits in trade, after the fashion of Schedule D of 
the Income tax, would the profits arising from the 
trades carried on by these people be at once and for 
ever reduced five millions a year ? It is preposter- 
ous nonsense to insist upon anything so absurd, 
and those who assert such principles only ex- 
pose their utter ignorance of the whole theory of 
political economy as applied to profits arising from 
capital and industry. 

If every one could be made to pay exactly in pro- 
portion to his or her income, the only effect of such 
a tax would be that the trader could re-imburse him- 
self by enhanced profits — which a lessened ability of 
competition in all his trade opponents, consequent 
upon the tax^ would permit him to impose— while the 
reduced prosperity of the consumers of commodities^ 
through their obtaining less for their money, would 
impose upon them in like manner the necessity of 
re-imbursing themselves, by obtaining a proportion* 
ately higher price for whatever they may have had 
to dispose of, whether labour or goods. And this 
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system of shifting; fipom one to another being pos- 
sible under the natural conditions of societ}"^, the tax 
would finally adjust itself upon the only parties who 
could not |iossibly ease themselves of its effect — 
viz., the owners of fixed capital. So that a system 
of taxation of this kind would be very perfect as an 
indirect mode of applying it, if it were capable of 
equitable accomplishment ; but as it is not possible 
to know the income of each trader, except .by. an 
universal honesty and integrity that unhappily do 
not at present belong to huroan nature, an income 
tax occasions more fraud and deception than could 
possibly result fi-om any other mode of collecting 
revenue ; offering as it does a positive premium on 
immorality and dishonest cunning, which are so 
extensively practised under the system in our own 
day as to become almost justifiable, since not to 
practise them is to defraud one's self. So that 
those who live upon industrial incomes are placed, 
by an income tax, in this dilemma : they must be 
either fools or knaves : for if they pay tax upon 
their foil income they most certainly pay upon more 
than their fair share — to the advantage of the less 
scrupulous, who profit by their honest simplicity — 
and fere fools in the management of their resources ; 
whilst if they pay upon less than their true income 
they are knaves by all the laws of common honesty, 
and amenable to God for fraud upon their Govern- 
ment. 
There are innumerable modes of collecting the 
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necessities of governments, some of which are most 
absurd, and others rude and violent ; but none of 
these are so objectionable as an income tax ; for the 
most violent mode of collecting* revenue, though it 
may shock the sensibility, does not degrade and 
demoralise the subject as the present income tax 
is doing ; for it is no exaggeration to say that the 
charge upon industrial incomes is lowering the 
moral standard of Englishmen to an extent that is 
truly lamentable ; destroying truth and integrity in 
tens of thousands by insuring a certain reward to 
dishonest returns ; — that is, at one and the same 
time, placing an encouragement upon yice and a ban 
upon virtue. 

An Income Tax can never be equitably leyied 
in any nation, inasmuch as the first principles of 
equity are inapplicable to it. There is no legis* 
lative machinery that can be found to apply to an 
indefinable^ invisible supposition such as income. 
No law can give the power to find where it exists 
and where it is non-existent, where it is great, or 
where it is small; hence the Government is of 
necessity dependent for its collection upon two 
antagonistic and disgraceful principles. One is to 
allow persons to pay upon what they pleased the 
other is to extort from them what the Government 
employ^ may please; and it is upon these two 
absurd principles, subject to occasional honesty on 
the one side, and a varying discretion on the other, 
that a tax upon commercial income is always col- 
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lected. Indeed it is only by a sort of truce or 
compromise between these two antagfonisms that 
its collection is possible ; and it is found in practice 
that any attempt of the Government officer to 
generally enforce payment upon income^ such as he 
has reason for believing* to be the just amount^ is so 
sure to be resisted, and occasions such a storm 
of indication agttinst the system^ as to endanger 
the very existence of the tax. So that, with few 
exceptions^ the amount of the tax is left to the 
honesty, or rather dishonesty, of individuals ; and 
should the Government surveyor in his zeal attempt 
surcharges, it is ten to one that the information, or 
appearances upon which he acts, have only misled 
him, thereby causing acerbity of feeling towards 
himself, and an increased disaffection to the tax. 
So that in effect the duty of the Government sur- 
veyor seems to be to get the largest possible amount 
from his district with the least possible annoyance 
to the public. 

Apart from the demoralising and debasing ten- 
dencies of such taxation, it is not difficult to see 
its cruel injustice to a great and estimable part of 
society, viz. those who conscientiously return theu* 
itdl income to the assessor, and all those whose 
incomes are derived from fixed dividends, annuities, 
or unchanging salaries. These are all cruelly used: 
they not only pay far more than their share of this 
vile system of taxation through the dishonesty of 
those who have more elastic consciences than them- 
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selves, but they pay also indirectly a large amount 
in their whole expenditure by reason of the en- 
hanced prices of every commodity through the 
general taxation. For, be it remembered, taxes, 
however imposed, diffuse themselves universally j so 
that it is impossible to live in a nation which is 
heavily taxed without the full incidence of such 
taxation pervading every farthing of one's expen- 
diture, even though we may never touch any 
excisable, or custom-paying commodity ; therefore 
people of this class positively suffer confiscation of 
their wealth. 

If, then, it is found upon examination that taxes 
derivable from the income of commerce is not 
finally borne by the people it is intended to reach, 
but is shifted until it rests upon those who cannot 
avoid bearing it, it must surely be advantageous to 
the whole community to avoid the innumerable evils 
that arise through so false a system, by placing the 
required amount directly upon the Jixed capital of 
the nation, which already bears the burden, with 
interest and compound interest, in an indirect form. 

In an unenlightened age of the world there may 
be wisdom in placing taxes upon certain com- 
modities of universal consumption. A duty upon 
any kind of food or drink is at least a common 
sense proceeding : it yields a certain revenue upon 
a definable principle : and though it increases some- 
what the burden on the nation, it does not engender 
so huge a system of fraud as a tax upon commercial 
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income is certain to do ; whilst it has the virtue 
peculiar to indirect taxation of deluding those who 
actually bear the burden by the comfortable feeling 
^at some one else is paying the tax. In most 
heavily taxed countries this has been found the 
most convenient mode of collecting revenue. It is 
based upon the principle that the owner of any 
fixed capital would rather his annual income from 
such capital should be reduced^ say £120^ than 
have to pa}^ £100 in hard cash j for in the former 
case he would not possess, and consequently would 
never miss the amount, whilst in the latter case, 
having possessed the amount, he feels the loss, and 
hates the tax. And it is upon the expediency of 
yielding to this ignorance of the true incidence 
of all taxation that taxes upon circulating commo- 
dities are justifiable ; for it is reasonably assumed 
that if a person prefers to bear his taxation by an 
unknown depreciation of his income, it is a pity 
to upset so comfortable a delusion by a more correct 
system which, whilst saving his money, would 
perhaps endanger his loyalty. 

It would therefore be injurious to suddenly adopt 
even a perfect system of direct taxation, inasmuch 
as a change is always temporarily injurious to 
society, because it is a change, however wise its 
adoption may bej and the preliminary steps to a 
sound form of direct taxation should be a gradual 
introduction of the system j that, by its action, it 
may educate the people to its advantages and 
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accustom them to its working*. This^ and the 
necessary gravitation of values consequent upon 
the change, is a work of time ; but when once in 
action^ in an enlightened age^ its perpetuity would 
be morally certain. 



Second Part. 

The only sound system of taxation is a direct 
charge upon all the national sources of wealth. 
This is the only mode of collecting revenue that is 
incontrovertible, or that possesses in itself the ele- 
ments of perpetuity. When once adopted, and 
brought into working order, a nation would be 
insane to change so admirable a system, for equity 
and justice are its foundations, economy its action, 
and the general welfare its result. Indeed it is 
incomprehensible that so desirable a consummation 
should be so little advocated. It is so simple a 
proposition that the quality of a stream, even to its 
minutest drop, is that which it derives from its 
sources ; therefore if all the sources of wealth were 
taxed, every commodity that we eat, drink, wear, 
or in any way indulge in, would be permeated with 
its fair proportion of taxation, and every farthing* of 
one's expenditure would be diluted with its in- 
cidence. 

We are all agreed that such perfection in taxa- 
tion would be a most desirable thing ; the difficulty 
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only arises when we commence defining^ sources. 
If national wealth consisted of any one commodity, 
derived from any one source^ it would be a very 
simple proceeding* to tax this article^ and thus 
impose upon tl^ whole community an exact taxation, 
proportionate to the means of every individual. 
No one could then possibly escape his fair share 
of the national burden, and perfection would be 
arrived at without diflSculty or annoyance to any 
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It is, however, impossible to attain absolute per- 
fection in human affairs. Civilisation is so complex 
a structure that its labyrinths are of unknown extent, 
and complications multipl}^ themselves as progres i 
marches on. In primitive times taxation was a 
very simple proceeding, and as near perfection as 
possible. The land-tax of our forefathers, had it 
discriminated between the various degrees of fer- 
tility, would have been an excellent system of raising 
revenue, as land was then almost the only source of 
wealth ; but rince commerce has so metamorphosed 
society, the whole taxation of a rich nation could 
not be collected from this one kind of wealth with- 
out very great injustice. Indeed, an attempt to 
impose directly upon land alone so heavy a charge 
as the present expenditure of the English govern- 
ment, would doubtless cause a great part of it to 
be thrown out of cultivation altogether, unless a 
premium were given to agriculture by protective 
duties upon foreign importations, which would be a 
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calamity such as the present ag'e would not ag'ain 
suhmit to. 

If, then, we are ever to arrive at a settled system 
of direct taxation, we must resort to first principles ; 
and, as in primitive times taxation finally adjusted 
itself upon rent, so, in like manner, must it be 
adjusted now ; only that in our day there are other 
properties besides land which yield a rental. We 
may, therefore, correctly assume that every Jixed 
capital is a source of wealth, and yields an income 
or rent to its owner ; and although this revenue is 
always in proportion to the amount and proper 
application of the circulating capital employed upon 
it, it is immaterial in a fiscal sense how the result is 
produced, since the affinity of the two capitals is so 
close that the effect is the same whichever is taxed. 
It is only that the burden may sit as lightly and 
equitably as possible that definition is necessary. 
Thus, everything which yields profit to its owner 
by his keeping it in his possession being Jixed 
capital, this is the only source of Avealth that can 
be directly taxed, and is the only proper basis of 
national revenue. 

If we admit whit is positively the facty that this 
kind of w^ealth already bears — though indirectly — 
the whole taxation, it requires no great argument 
to shew the immense advantages that would flow 
from collecting it in the most direct and economical 
manner. 

The fixed capital of a nation is, of all things, the 
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moBt tan^ble form of wealth. It is a positively 
visible reality, about the existence of which no 
question can arise. It cannot be concealed from 
general observation, so that fraudulent exemption 
from taxation upon it would be impossible. Neither 
could the same property be made to appear twice, 
as is often the case in taxing* commodities and 
profits ; so that no great diflSculty presents itself in 
sketching a most perfect machinery that would 
equitably apportion the whole burden of national 
expenditure. 

First, however, let us see how the principle of 
direct taxation would act, by examining its effect 
upon various kinds of fixed capital. These are 
land, farm buildings and stock, mines, quarries, 
railways, canals, ships, boats, machinery, factories, 
warehouses, shops, banks, houses, offices, indeed 
every property, of whatever description, that yields 
profit to the owner, by his retaining Jt in his 
possession. These should be taxed upon their capi-- 
tal value : not upon income, which is of variable 
precariousness J and the whole of the sources of 
national wealth being thus assessed, every kind of 
produce derived from them would be permeated with 
its fair proportion of such taxation. 

If the entire expenditure of the English govern- 
ment were thus imposed, the almost immediate 
effect would be an increased annual value of such 
fixed capital to at least the amount of the tax 3 for 
it must be borne in mind that it already bears the 
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amount in the lessened value of its produce^ and its 
own depreciation therefrom. It must, and does 
bear it, under any system of collecting* revenue, and 
the only perceptible difference of a direct assessment 
upon it would consist in each owner knowing the 
actual amount of tax that his particular property 
would bear ; and althoug'h this knowledg'e would be 
far from pleasing* to some persons, it would have 
many excellent results. It would add greatly to 
the prosperity of the nation by the freedom that 
would be given to all kinds of commerce ; it would 
considerably lessen the cost of collecting the re- 
venue of the Government, and insure an economy 
of expenditure such as can never arise from any 
system of indirect taxation; all of which advan- 
tages would be certain gain to the owners of the 
fixed capital. 

The only difficulty in carrying out so excellent a 
system arises from the ignorance of many of those 
who would chiefly benefit by it. It is not easy 
to convince the owner of any fixed wealth that he is 
actually contributing more taxation than he pays 
with his • own knowledge. We could not easily 
convince a tee-total owner of property that his 
material interest lay in repealing the tax upon 
spirituous drink, and placing a portion of it upon 
his own estate. Yet such a change would most 
certainly have the effect proposed. The revenue 
from excise and customs he already bears in pro- 
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portion to his wealthy with the addition which so 
expensive a mode of taxation occasions. 

It is too abstruse a calculation to define the exact 
increased value of all fixed wealth that would result 
fi*om a direct taxation of this description. It is 
easier to shew it by analog'ous reasoning. For ex- 
ample — ^it is easily seen that all taxes that are now 
levied upon the produce of fixed capital are in re- 
ality borne by the owners of such capital. The 
malt tax may be taken as a fair illustration. The 
price of malt is regulated by the supply of it and 
the effectual demand for it^ and not by the amount 
of tax upon it. If, therefore, this were repealed 
there would be no permanent alteration in the price 
of the article, so long as the supply and demand 
continued the same ; consequently, malting barley 
would rise in price to the full extent of the tax 
thus repealed. But as untaxed malt would add so 
greatly to the profits of growing barley, there would 
doubtless be a great increase in the quantity grow^n : 
more land would be sown with this particular grain, 
and more capital and labour would be employed in 
cultivating it 3 so that the increased production would 
somewhat lower the price of malt. It is, however, 
easily seen that the withdrawal of capital and labour 
fi'om other branches of farming, and the cultivation 
of additional land for barley, would reduce some- 
what the gross quantity of produce fi'om such other 
land, and consequently would increase its value in 
a correi^ponding degree, so that the whole amount 
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of tax removed from malt would be a direct gain to 
landowners generally ; and if the same amount were 
placed directly upon land, it would be regained by 
the owners, partly by the immediate additional 
profit from growing barley, but finally and perman- 
ently by an increased value of every kind of agri- 
cultural produce. 

The same argument applies to taxation levied 
upon the produce of any other kind of fixed wealth, 
no matter how far it may be from its source when 
taxed. The supply of every commodity being limited 
by the amount of circulating capital employed in its 
production, a tax upon it cannot be said to form 
any part of its price, the effectual demand for it 
gives it its saleable value, and the tax upon it 
is so much taken from the price of it, which would 
otherwise have found its way into the pocket of the 
producer. With or without the tax the price to 
the consumer would remain the same. 

This is abundantly clear if we confine our exami- 
nation to things as they are : confusion commences 
only when we change the relative propositions. Those 
who give themselves no trouble to trace cause and 
effect naturally conclude that if an article be taxed 
sixpence per pound, the removal of such imposition 
would enable them to purchase it sixpence per pound 
cheaper, and so it would if there were no conditions 
to the production of the article. If persons were 
taxed sixpence per day for the privilege of breath- 
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ingy the removal of this charge would be an entire 
saving to them. It is not so, however, in any 
article that is produced by the aid of capital and 
labour, as the tax in all such cases causes a re- 
duction of the revenue of the producer, who, were 
there no taxation, would enjoy the full value which 
the demand would give to his production. 

Although it is difficult to convince a tee-total 
landowner that he would profit by the substitution 
of a property tax for that of the customs or excise, it 
is a still greater difficulty to convince the owner of 
any other kind of property that his interest is 
likewise enhanced by such substitution. There is a 
kind of instinctive idea generally prevailing that, 
somehow or other, the tax upon malt is a burden 
upon land ; but we never hear it said that it is any 
burden on a coal-mine or steam engine : yet it is so. 
The tax upon malt depreciates the value of these 
properties in the same proportion as it does that of 
land ; not because it is imposed upon malt, but by 
reason of all taxation, however levied, being an in- 
fluence that decreases the value of every kind of 
fixed capital. 

There is no greater delusion amongst politicians 
than that some properties have to bear heavy taxa- 
tion, whilst some other properties are exempt. This 
cannot be except when the imposition is temporary. 
The seventy millions of English taxation difiuses 
itself equally upon the whole property of the nation j 
and, no matter how it may be levied, its pressure is 
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everywhere the same ; even though some kinds of 
fixed wealth may be heavily charged, whilst to the 
owners of other kinds of wealth the exciseman may 
be unknown and the tax-gatherer a stranger. The 
pressure of taxation determines the value of pro- 
perty, and permanent exemption from its effect is 
both unnatural and impossible. 

These truths seem paradoxical to some minds : 
they do not comprehend how a tax upon beer can 
possibly affect the value of a mill that is owned by 
a tee-totaller. It is not easy to convince them that 
this mill already bears its proportion of the malt 
duty. Yet this is positively the fact ; and any in- 
creased general prosperity that would result from 
a more perfect system of taxation, in lieu of that 
upon malt, would cause a proportionate increase in 
the value of this particular mill. 

The difficulty of understanding these things arises 
almost entirely through the very general ignorance 
of the principles which define the value of all things. 
It is not yet generally understood that any par- 
ticular property derives its worth through agencies 
which seem altogether distinct from it, although 
this fact is beginning to establish itself in enlightened 
communities. It is already acknowledged by many 
people that the true interests of landowners and 
manufacturers are identical. Farmers and traders 
are beginning to admit that one cannot permanently 
floiuish whilst the other suffers. Labourers and 
artizans are always gravitating to an equality of 
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prosperity ; and if it can be shewn that a large body 
of weavers in Lancashire^ being in distress^ causes a 
diminution in the value of labour in other counties, — 
and who can deny this ? — it is equally clear that 
any tax that is specially intended to fall upon any 
property in Lancashire is certain^ in time^ to diffuse 
itself throughout every county in England. A 
weaver is a part of the fixed capital of the nation : 
his labour is his property ; and any policy of Go- 
vernment that is calculated to lessen its value is 
certain to drive a portion of it away to other locali- 
ties, and thus by degrees to reduce the labour of 
other counties to the same level of prosperity as that 
of Lancashire. Indeed, if time enough is given for 
the gravitation, the shepherd on Salisbury Plain will 
partake of the depression or prosperity of the Lanca- 
shire operative. And it is the same with any other 
kind of fixed capital : its value is derived fi*om the 
general prosperity ; and the exciseman, who never 
visits the tee-total millowner, is nevertheless an ele- 
ment in depressing the value of his mill, inasmuch as 
every property derives its very existence and receives 
its value from the circulating wealth of the nation, 
which is ever gravitating to where it can be most 
profitably employed. 

There are ever two distinct causes in action, 
determining the value of all fixed property. One 
is the natural competition of capital seeking remu- 
nerative investment J the other is the prosperity 
of the community. The former of these regu- 
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lates the s^ippl^ of fixed wealth ; the latter g-ives 
the demand for its produce. Therefore, if this par- 
ticular mill, which is apparently exempt from the 
malt tax, is a better paying* property than a brewery 
or a piece of barley land, more competition will 
naturally flow .towards the creation of such mills 
until the tee-total property is reduced to the g^eneral 
level of prosperity. It is only when taxes are 
temporarily imposed that they are a special burden 
on any property, and all temporary taxation is to a 
very gfreat extent confiscation, and disgraceful to 
the Government that imposes it. 

It would take some considerable time to reduce 
agricultural Devonshire to the distressed condition 
of manufacturing Lancashire, as labour is very slow 
to remove to distant parts. It will tenaciously cling 
to its native place, sometimes until the natural law 
of population assists in adjusting it to the existing 
degree of prosperity j but other wealth, having no 
attachment to special localities, will almost imme- 
diately circulate and distribute itself to the most dis- 
tant parts, if more profitable employment is likely 
to accrue therefrom, and in this way speedily equalize 
the general prosperity. 

It is certain that, with equal laws and identity of 
conditions as to climate and natural advantages, all 
parts of the earth would enjoy an equality of pros- 
perity, even though one nation may appear more 
heavily taxed than another ; for it is a fact, capable 
of the fullest demonstration, that taxation levied in 
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England has its effect upon the most distant nations 
of the earthy even to those remote peoples who are 
not yet brought within the pale of civilization. 

A very important delusion is commonly found^ even 
amongst those who admit that all taxation is borne 
by the owners of fixed capital ; viz.^ that all articles 
of foreign importation may be taxed at the sole ex- 
pense of the foreign producer^ and hence the favour 
that such taxes have always enjoyed with unenlight- 
ened nations. It seems so simple a proposition that 
what applies to English Malt will equally apply to 
Chinese Tea or French Brandy : and if one nation 
could persuade another nation to pay its taxes^ this 
theory would undoubtedly prevail j for, stripped of 
its international bearing, there would be no doubt 
that the repeal of the tea duty would at once 
increase the profits from the cultivation of the tea- 
leaf, to the gi'eat advantage of the Chinese producer ] 
and the repeal of the brandy duty would have a 
similar effect upon the producers of that article ; 
but in each case the price of the article in the 
English market would only be per^ianently affected 
in proportion to the extent to which each article could 
be increased in quantity, and the capital and labour 
that an increased profit would attract to their pro- 
duction. Probably there is scarcely a limit to the 
production of these articles, so that with natural 
freedom they might become somewhat cheaper to 
the English consumers, but only infinitesimally so, 
and even then other French and Chinese produce 
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would become scarcer and dearer in proportion to 
the withdrawal of capital and labour from such 
sources of production, and the national gain upon 
the price paid for these articles would be lost in the 
enhanced value of other foreign produce. So that, 
althoug'h these nations would greatly benefit by the 
repeal of these taxes, it will presently be seen that 
Eng-land would also be benefited by imposing* this 
taxation upon her own wealth. These articles being* 
produced by the employment of capital and labour, 
and being* moreover so dependent upon climate, 
could never be greatly reduced to the English con- 
sumer. Brandy and tea are worth their price, either 
with or without the duties upon them. To cheapen 
them we must either lessen the demand for them or 
increase their supply : the former is most improbable, 
and the latter can only result from additional land 
labour, and capital being* employed in their produc- 
tion, and these are limited by the demand for them 
in all other productive employments ; so that the 
reduction in the price of these articles would only 
be such as the equalization of profits in this and all 
other employments of land, labour, and capital would 
give, and would be so trivial as to be invisible. 

But however these changes would add to the 
prosperity of France and China, it is certain that 
England would benefit in an equal degree. The 
value of the fixed capital of a nation, as already 
explained, is governed entirely by the prosperity of 
the whole people, and these taxes on foreign expor- 
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tation are fully borne by the wealth of both 
nations. France suffers a depreciation of hers by 
the reduced price received for her exported brandy ; 
and England suffers in an equal degree by the total 
loss of additional customers for her productions^ who 
would assuredly come from France through the 
freedom of trade in brandy. It may seem strange 
to some persons that a tax on a foreign article is 
borne in full by both nations^ that which imports 
and that which exports ; yet this is so. Everything 
imported is paid for by something exported ; each 
people exchanges a portion of that which they have 
in abundance for something else which they have 
in scarcity ; and as a great part of the abundance of 
every nation is derived from a prolific spontaneity of 
nature^ a foreign trade gives a real value to produce 
that it would not otherwise possess^ and both nations 
are thus enriched to an extent that^ though inde- 
finable^ can scarcely be overrated. 

The bounteousness of nature has never yet been 
reached in any country in the world. Some parts 
of the earth are wonderfully prolific in the pro- 
duction of food^ others yield abundance of delicious 
drinks. Some give the supplies of raw materials^ 
others the bone and sinew which are skilfully 
directed in manufacturing them. Each nation may 
develop these natural advantages to unknown limits 
by means of international commerce^ and a Custom- 
House that checks this development by duties and 
imposts pf any kind is a relic of barbarism that 
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disgrat^eB civilization and checks the prosperity of 
peoples. 

The natural advantages of Eng^land are her 
great ttiineral productions, and a peculiarity of 
climate suitable to the development of the highest 
energy in man — ^the latter being probably the greatest 
iiaturd advantage which a nation can enjoy. Man 
placed in a cUmate that stimulated him to develops 
bis qualities, is the most prolific source of wealth 
m nature. Ahd of all the nations of the wotlA notie 
is more highly fkvdured in this respect than Eng- 
land. In her sea-girt isles the development of 
this source of wealth is only limited by the restric- 
tions of commerce all over the world. With a perfect 
and universal freedom of trade, J^ngland would 
gain above all nations, as her chief dotirce of wealth 
being thus derived from the climate in which she id 
placed, there is iio conceivable limit to its inci'ed^e. 
Customs duties are suicidal in all natioiiit^ but to 
none more injurious than to Ilngland^ as she pur- 
chases a pound of cotton foi" eightpelice, and by the 
vigour and skill of her people converts it into from 
five to ten times its original value. She imports fine 
wool at two shillings a pound, and, by the applica- 
tion of her capital and labour in mechanical and 
ingenious manipulation^ the same pound of Wool is 
sold to foreign natiolis — perhaps to the very pro- 
ducers of it — at ten times its original cost ; and »6 
on with all the raw materials of manufacture ; so 
that her great interest lies in the prosperity of eveify 
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other nation^ that her customers may increase iu 
number and in their ability to purchase her fabrics. 
This would assuredly follow the repeal of the taxes 
on any imported commodity^ and none would enjoy 
80 great a share of the advantag'es therefrom as the 
owners of the fixed capital of the nation^ whose 
welfare is always measured by the prosperity of the 
people^ not only of England but of the whole 
world. It is an axiom that labour is the source 
of all wealth* Its products will exchange for the 
luxuries of every clime upon earth ; and the people 
whose happy lot it is to live where work is an 
essential te healthy and vigour is increased by the 
very air they breathe^ are in possession of the greatest 
gift of nature ; and can develope its excellency and 
increase its sources^ until the limits of worldly pros- 
perity are attained. 

Innumerable arguments might be adduced to 
still further illustrate the efiect of taxation upon 
society; but those who do not comprehend the 
writer's idea from the reasonings thus far given^ 
would scarcely benefit by any further discussion of 
the subject The whole theory may be summed up 
in a few sentences. Man enjoys his existence upon 
earth under certain fixed laws, which influence 
every action of his life, and the first law of his own 
nature is constantly to guard his interest by securing 
to himself his full share of the prosperity in which 
he lives. In a state of freedom he sells his labour 
for the highest price he can obtain for it. His 
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abiKties are always at the command of those who 
most appreciate them. If engaged in commerce he 
seeks the largest income from his business that the 
competition around him will admit of. If he has 
money he lends it at the highest interest he can 
obtain consistent with sound security. In all his 
dealings the principle of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market is instinctively and 
constantly practised by him in every phase of his 
civilization. The statesman is not bom who can 
devise a scheme of taxation that shall permanently 
rest upon any particular section of society. There 
is no legislative machinery, past, present, or to 
come, that can permanently tax profits, wages, or 
interest, except through the general depression of 
society. However ingenious may be the tax, it can 
be, and is, shifted to other shoulders. Indeed, for all 
purposes of taxation there are but two descriptions 
of capital — one called Jixed^ the other circulating. 
If the Government takes from the lattery each owner 
of that kind of wealth can, by the laws of competi- 
tion, and does, by the laws of his nature, obtain a 
higher price for that which he has remaining. If 
the Government takes fi*om the former^ the owners 
have no means of reimbursing themselves except 
from the increasing prosperity of the people. . In 
plain language, the owners of circulating capital will 
not and do not permanently bear taxation except 
through its national pressure : the owners of fixed 
capital must; and, in consequence of having no 
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choice in the matter, do bear it until they are 
repaid by increased general prosperity. ' 

If the foregt)ing' arguments are sound, (and being 
based upon the fixed laws of nature it will be diffi- 
cult to disprove them) the question naturally pre- 
sents itself — Can a practical scheme be devised that 
would collect the necessary revenue of Government 
in a direct and economical manner without shocking 
the sensibilities of persons, or committing any kind 
of injustice upon the people ? Decidedly^ yes. The 
Jixed capital of a nation is the source of all its 
wealth, and the only possible subject for direct and 
equitable taxation. It is so positive a reality and so 
visible a substance, that there can never arise any 
dispute as to its existence ; the . only question for 
decision would be its value, and the machinery for 
assessing, this could be easily established. 

Taxation, to be equitable, should not be levied upon 
the income derivable from property, as is now the 
case in the Income tax, since two different kinds 
of wealth, although yielding the same present in- 
come, may be of very different real value to the 
owner. One may be precarious and the other perma- 
nent, so that to tax both to the same amount would 
be most unjust, and would cause instability in the 
system j and as stability in taxation is in itself per- 
fection, a sound theor}^ must discriminate between 
various properties^ and tax each according to its 
absolute value to its possessor. Therefore the tax 
should be upon the capital valuCy and not upon the 
income derivable therefrom. 
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The value of any fixed capital could be easily as- 
certained. Special Commissionerg might be ap- 
pointed for each parish ; or the ancient institution of 
parish vestries might be enlarged and improved for 
this purpose. Indeed^ no great difficulty would be 
found in assessing the value of every kind of fixed 
wealth ; the only safeguard necessary would be dis- 
trict Government Surveyors conversant with values, 
whose duty would mainly consist in preventing dis- 
tricts from under-assessing themselves. 

There should also be a general 83'stem established 
for local guidance, that values might not be whim- 
sically decided. Thus, every property being worth 
an easily-defined rental, the only question would be 
as to its permanency. Land might be considered 
worth thirty years' purchase. Buildings would 
have to be divided into several classes : as New ; 
Not neWy hut in good condition ; Old ; Old and 
dilapidated; and the values capitalised according to 
class, at five, ten, fifteen, and twenty years' purchase. 
Machinery would undergo a similar classification, 
beginning at about two years for the worst, and 
having a maximum of eight or ten years' purchase 
for the newest and best. And so on with every 
variety of fixed property. Having by this clas- 
sification (which would be far easier to arrange, 
and a thousand times more satisfactory in its opera- 
tion, than the present mode of assessing a man's 
income) arrived at a valuation of the whole fixed 
capital of the nation, a few pence in every pound of 
value would yield the necessary revenue. 
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Doubtless some inexperienced persons will regard 
this mode of national assessment as too complicated 
for practice. To such we would say, look at the 
ten times greater complications of the present 
system. Take for instance the Excise duties — Gus* 
toms, — Stamps, — the Succession duty, the Property- 
tax, and — above all — ^the Income-tax, and it will be 
at once seen that the labour, detail, and confusion of 
the present system seem specially invented that an 
army of officials may be necessary to collect each 
particular tax, whereas by one direct mode of tax- 
ation, as proposed, a single staff, all working in 
unit}', would be all that would be necessary. 

A national rating or valuation of this character 
is already in partial operation. Land, Houses, 
Buildings, &c. are now assessed for local taxation 
and Income-tax ; so that an extension of the system 
to other fixed property, and a better and more 
equitable classification would be no great difficulty 
to a business community. Indeed, the valuation of 
any particular capital or property for the purposes 
of this taxation could be effected so as to give very 
general satisfaction ; and as this is the only part of 
the system that presents even an element of dispute, 
a most easy and perfect scheme is presented. 

It is not possible — without a valuation previously 
taken — ^to say what exact rate would be required ; 
but probably a penny in the pound, upon the total 
value of the fixed wealth of England would 3^ield as 
much as the present revenue of the English Govern- 
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ment. At this rate a mill and its machinery^ valued 
at £50,000, would pay an annual tax of £208. 6s 8c?; 
and every acre of land worth £40, would pay three 
shillings and fourpence per annum to Government. 
Railways would larg'ely contribute to the Exchequer. 
Their cost may be set down at about four hundred 
millions sterling ; and an assessment based upon the 
present dividends would probably give their present 
value at about two hundred and fifty millions ster- 
ling, and a good round million sterling to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Large towns and 
cities would likewise be prolific sources of revenue, 
upon the same principle that an extensive acreage 
of land would yield great taxation. The amount 
of tax paid on the valuation of a large city 
would be immense ; but the charge upon a county 
or large landed property would compare with it in 
magnitude. Farmers would pay an annual sum in 
proportion to their fixed capital; and although, 
to an inexperienced person, it may seem difficult to 
determine what part of a farmer's live stock isjixed 
and what part is circulating capital, there is really 
no difficulty in the matter. A competent valuer 
would as easily determine it as any other person 
could determine the value of a house and shop; 
especially as the Commissioners would always be 
composed of local persons, mnny of whom in a 
rural district would be themselves farmers, and 
well qualified to assess their neighbour's stock for 
taxation. Improvements in land ma}' be consi-? 
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dered the property of the landowner, and certain in 
the long* run to find expression in rent, which 
would he the basis of the valuation of land. 

By this system of taxation, every banker and 
trader would be charged upon his buildings, fixtures, 
and implements of trade ; and as warehouses, shops, 
and offices derive their value from the prosperity of 
districts, the wealthiest communities would always 
contribute their proportion to the national revenue. 
There are thousands of business premises in the 
flourishing parts of London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Bradford, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and other large cities, producing rentals of from 
£100 to £3000 a year. These would enrich the 
Government in a constant and ever- increasing 
stream, and so on throughout every variety of fixed 
wealth. Not a mansion or cottage — not a plough 
or spindle — not a garden or forest — not a ship, boat, 
or barge — ^not a machine or engine — whether deriv- 
ing its power from air, water, steam, or labour — in 
short, no atom of fixed wealth that yields profit to its 
owner, by his retaining it in his possession, would 
escape its fair proportion of the national burden. 
Every variety of fixed wealth would be capitalised, 
and upon this capital value taxation would be levied. 
If a penny in the pound were sufficient to meet the 
necessities of Government, the charge upon every 
variety of fixed wealth would be eight shillings and 
fourpence per centum per annum ; a burden that 
would press so equally upon all as to be really 
pleasant to bear. 
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A great feature in this system of taxation^ would 
be the total absence of all firaud and immoral 
evasion. Simple justice and equity would be dealt 
out to every one. There would be none of that 
intolerable scrutiny into one's private affairs^ that is 
so objectionable a feature in the present Income tax : 
none of that disaffection to law and government that 
is engendered by the present too prevalent fashion of 
assessing a man*s income through the respectability 
of his appearance. On the other hand^ there could 
not possibly be any undue advantage taken by the 
fraudulent and deceptive man ; as honourable com- 
missioners would assess good and bad alike, and the 
honest, worthy members of society would no longer 
suffer for their integrity. 

If any particular kind of property were made to 
appear more heavily taxed than it is ?m?w, it would 
be in appearance only, for we may depend on it 
that there is no kind of fixed property that does not 
now bear its share of the national taxation ; only that 
the present indirect and complicated system of col- 
lecting revenue does not permit owners to see the 
amount they are contributing ; as it is through the 
depreciation of the value of their wealth, and not 
by a direct payment, that their taxation is paid. 
Whereas by the repeal of all present taxes, and the 
adoption of the proposed system, an increased value 
would at once be given to every description of pro- 
perty, from which increase the owners would them- 
selves pay the tax ; instead of troubling the Govern- 
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ment to resort to more costly indirect means of 
raising" the national revenue. 

The saving in the cost of collection hy this new 
system would alone amount to several millions ster- 
ling a year, all of which would be gained by the 
owners of fixed capital. There would no longer be 
required an army of excisemen or a fleet of revenue 
cutters. Smugglers would be converted into legiti- 
mate tmders. Illicit distilleries would be the only 
i^al property that would decline in value, as the 
occupation of the&e would be gone for ever. In 
short, taxation would be permanently and therefore 
justly and equitably levied. Commence would enjoy 
a new birth of absolute freedom. The prosperity of 
the nation would, for the first time in the course of 
nges, be in proportion to the natural advantages it 
enjoys, and consequently unbounded. The utmost 
economy would prevail in the expenditure of the 
Govferninent, by reason of every owner of fixed 
capital having a direct interest in guarding his own 
purse. Chancellors of the Exchequer would enjoy 
almost a sinecure, as any charity school boy would 
be able to adjust the income to the expenditure of 
the nation. A thirty-second or sixteenth of a penny 
variation of the national rate would doubtless meet 
any emergency of ordinary times, and when a sur- 
plus of revenue appeared (and by this system sur- 
pluses would be almost universal) there would be 
no conflicting interests clamouring for relief — no 
influential deputations waiting upon frightened 
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ment to resort to more costly indirect means of 
raising* the national revenue. 

The saving in the cost of collection by this new 
83"Stem would alone amount to several millions ster- 
ling a year, all of which would be gained by the 
owners of fixed capital There would no longer be 
required an army of excisemen or a fleet of revenue 
cutters. Smugglers would be converted into legiti- 
mate traders. Illicit distilleries would be the only 
real property that would decline in value, as the 
oceupation of these would be gone for ever. In 
short, taxation would be permanently and therefore 
justly and equitably levied. Commerce would enjoy 
a new birth of absolute freedom. The prosperity of 
the nation would, for the first time in the course of 
agesi be in proportion to the natural advantages it 
enjoys, and consequently unbounded. The utmost 
econoiUy would prevail in the expenditure of the 
Goverhment, by reason of every owner of fixed 
capital having a direct interest in guarding his own 
purse. Chancellors of the Exchequer would enjoy 
almost a sinecure, as any charity school boy would 
be able to adjust the income to the expenditure of 
the nation. A thirty-second or sixteenth of a penny 
variation of the national rate would doubtless meet 
any emergency of ordinary times, and when a sur- 
plus of revenue appeared (and by this system sur- 
pluses would be almost universal) there would be 
no conflicting interests clamouring for relief — no 
influential deputations waiting upon fiightened 
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Ministers, pressing* the claims of this or that in- 
terest, as there would he no special tax to repeal : a 
simple fractional reduction of the national tax would 
relieve everybody alike, and no one would have 
cause of complaint. The same would occur if un- 
fortunately a deficiency arose, but as the national 
wealth is always increasing' in value, no deficiency 
could ever arise except from war, or some tremendous 
revolution of expenditure, and then the same simpli- 
city would enable the Government to increase its 
revenue to any extent— even to the utmost power 
of the nation — without the conflict of interests that 
the imposition of the most trivial tax at present 
occasions. 

This system of taxation being" incontrovertible 
would possess all the elements of perpetuity, and 
its stability would alone correct any imperfections 
in its details by the natural gravitation of wealth- 
producing* interests, so that beings permanent it would 
be perfection. 




REPRESENTATION. 



REPRESENTATION. 



INTEODUCTION. 



8oM£ p^sons will be curious to know why it is 
thoug'ht necessary that an article ujxm Representa- 
tion should be preceded by others upon Civilization 
and Taxation. The answer is, because the three 
questions are in rMlity but one. Representation 
and Taxation are simply necessities arising* out of 
Civilization, and in order to ^ve a sound opinion 
upon either, it i3 imperative that the laws of nature 
which govern social life should be firet understood. 

It is for the protection and well-being* of civiliza- 
tion that representation is necessary. How, then, 
can one who is igriorant of the natural construction 
of the former, prescribe what is required in the 
latter ? Yet this is commonly attempted by multi- 
tudes of people who erect a magnificent structure 
upon what may be termed the. sandy foundation of 
human equality, which is perhaps the greatest delu- 
sion ever tolerated by society, for there is no fact 
which can be more certainly proved than that all 
men are not equal. 

The body politic of a nation, accurately defined, is 
an exact expression of the social body, and we know 
that the latter is of multifarious complexity, there- 
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fore no one is duly qualified to instruct in politics 
until he has acquired a sound knowledge of the 
common principles of Civilization. 

The following scheme simply explains what is a 
perfect' Representation, and how it can be effected 
with strict equity to every grade of society. It is 
in exact conformity with the progression of society 
arising out of natural law, and although it may be 
too complete for the immediate adoption of jarring 
politicians, it is certain that no Reform Bill — ^who- 
ever its authors or whatever its details— can give 
lasting satisfaction to society, unless it approximates 
to this scheme; indeed^ it is by the principles 
herein advocated that the intelligence of the nation 
must ultimately estimate every proposition that is 
submitted for approval 



REPRESENTATION. 



The nature of man renders it necessary that every 
nation or community of people shall have a g'ovem- 
ment^ and in all ages of the world some kind of 
authority has been invested with power to make 
laws to meet the necessities of those times. Even 
in the most primitive state of human existence 
Government has always been recogiiised. A horde 
of naked savages submit to the decrees of their 
chief, who administers such justice as is acceptable 
to his subjects, who recognise him as their lawgiver. 
This is the simplest of all known theories of repre- 
sentation, and may be termed a pure democracy or 
a pure despotism according to one's fancy. It is a 
democracy, inasmuch as the whole tribe of savages 
have the power — which they sometimes exercise — of 
deposing their chief and appointing another by 
acclamation. It is a despotism by reason of the 
chief having the power of decreeing laws that are 
the offspring of his individual authority. 

In this most primitive state of society the whole 
people have everything in common. No man's 
property extends beyond his own person. Even the 
chief hves exactly as his followers, with, perhaps, 
just a few streaks of paint upon his face or a feather 
in his hair as the only distinctive mark pf his high 
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station, and there is a dead level of prosperity or 
advemty which is shared universally, just as a 
herd of cattle would enjoy in common the pasturage 
of any territory, when apart from the care of civilized 
man. 

Between this savagpe state of sodety and a par- 
tially civilized nation, such as England, there are 
degrees of progression so innumerable that it is 
impossible to define them. It is nevertiheless easily 
seeTthat the po8««8k,n of individual wealth-i 
however slight a degree— gives rise to a more com- 
pUcated system of Govemmrat. Even in tiie first 
remove from the purely savage state just described 
the complication is discernible, for we iSnd that 
wherever tribes of barbarians become suffici^itly 
strong to make war upon other tribes for plunder, 
and are permitted to own cattle, or even personal 
ornaments, in their individual right, the chief is 
always assisted in the government by aged tounsel- 
lors, and a primitive kind of oligarchical rule is estab- 
lished. Indeed it is positive that, in every state of 
national development, the human mind has every- 
where recognized the principle that private onmef^ 
skip of wealth is inconsistent with vnMMtnal equality 
of political power; and as in the most civilized 
nations of the world the great majority of people 
possess but httle personal property, there can be no 
permanency in any system of government that does 
not specially recognize wealth as a distinct element 
for representation. 
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There are politicians who insist that wealth can 
protect itself without any special representation, and 
that civilized society in itself g^uarantees it against 
spoliation 3 but human instinct is not satisfied with 
the security afforded by the good intentions of such 
theorists, and ever prompts possessors to keep in 
their own hands the power of self-protection. In 
rude societies this security is afforded by arms and 
weapons of defence — men he down to sleep amidst 
their wealth with revolving pistols under their pil- 
lows : in other circumstances locks, bolts, and bars 
are quite sufficient protection ; but in all populous 
nations laws are instituted, and under these is every 
man's right defined and defended. 

The making of laws is therefore specially interest- 
ing* to owners of every kind of wealth, and in the 
whole course of the world's existence man has instinc- 
tively demanded a proportion of political power equal 
to his possession. This feeling may be said to as- 
sume the force of a natural law, which no time or 
circumstance can change, and as with every other 
law of nature, so it is with this,, if we attempt to 
i^ore it, or in any way to control its action, it only 
insures a troublesome reaction, that will sooner or 
later re-establish its ascendancy. 

History affords ample proof of the impossibility of 
permanently ignoring the special representation of 
wealth ; for wherever the attempt has been made to 
establish a personal equality of political power a 
despotic reaction has always followed, tempora- 
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rily establishing itself upon the ruins of such equality, 
until liberty is again possible j a proof that no theory 
can stand that is antagonistic to human instinct, which 
naturally claims for wealth its full inherent power. 

There are, however, many kinds of wealth j and 
this fact alone gives rise to much confusion in any 
attempt at classification. In addition to land and 
goods, and suchlike tangible possessions, intellect is 
wealth, sound physical ability is wealth, a strong 
arm and healthy body are most precious wealth, and 
herein lies the diflSculty that the statesmanship of 
the world has never yet surmounted; for how to 
fairly represent accumulated possession without in- 
fringing upon the just rights of the people who have 
all their wealth in their personal qualities, is the 
problem that has to be solved, as the only just and 
equitable mode of securing the inestimable blessing 
which would flow from a permanent system of Go- 
vernment, 

It is unquestionably the birthright of every man, — 
however poor he may be — to have his fair share in 
appointing and maintaining the Government of the 
nation of which he is a citizen ; to have a voice in 
selectinof those who make the laws that he is bound 
in law to obey. Neither ignorance nor poverty dis- 
qualify him for the exercise of this right, for neither 
ignorance nor poverty can exempt him from partici- 
pating in the action of such laws. But the recog- 
nition of this inalienable right of man does not neces- 
sarily ignore the equally natural right of individual 
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wealth or possession, which is ever entitled to a share 
in the representation that is equal to its complete pro- 
tection and security. Happy is the nation that recog- 
nises and strives to bring* into harmony the joint 
action of these two principlesj whilst, on the contrary, 
any attempt to deprive either of its legitimate 
power only engenders continual conflict, can never 
give stability or permanence to Government, and is 
the seed of anarchy, bloodshed and revolution ; for 
no form of Government can be considered jt^ermo- 
nently established unless it rests upon a broad, firm, 
natural foundation, and this can only be secured by 
a fiill recognition of both wealth and population as 
the true elements from which the fiinctions of Go- 
vernment spring. 

The reig^ of Oligarchial Government in England 
received its deathblow when steam power was dis- 
covered. Until then commerce and manufactures 
were but struggling existences, that were every- 
where insignificant in comparison with agriculture ; 
hence it was most natural that the great territorial 
possessors should have almost exclusively held the 
reins of Government. But the power of steam has 
effected a greater revolution in civilization than 
any that has occurred since creation. Its wealth 
creating agency has multiplied indefinitely the 
ranks and degrees of civilized society. It has 
developed the resources of the earth during one 
generation to a greater extent than the previous 
thousand years had accomplished^ and changed 
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even the face of nature by ^vingf it a luxuriance 
that can. only bo derived from a bigb state of cul- 
tivation. It has been the dnef power in develop- 
ing" sicience and art^ mechanical sk^il and machinery^ 
by creating a demand for these, and endowing 
them with both profit and honour. 

A great proportion of the present intelligence 
of the world wonld at this moment have re^ 
mained uncreated, or have been kying dormant 
in man, had it not been for the discovery of the 
power of steam. The revolution is^ therefore, 
gi*eater than the present generation can compre- 
hend, since most of ns have been bom under its 
influence, and know no other existence. But when 
the future student of history is contemplating the 
great epochs of the worid, he wiU be amazed at the 
magnificence that burst forth when steam power 
was developed. It wiU stand oat in importance 
like the creation of another sun, so mighty will its 
power have been in developing the blessings which 
man enjoys upon earth. 

The new power which displays itself in the mar- 
vellous development of manufactures and commerce 
is not, however, antagonistic to any pre-existing 
political element ; on the contrary, it is in effect an 
alliance which brings with it both capital and profit. 
It so greatly enhances the value of land, by in- 
creasing the demand for agricultural products, that 
both owners and occupiers, who know their own 
interest, welcome this alliance as the best security 
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agBinst le^aktion that miglit endanger itn prograi^ 
sion. The Ee&rm Bill of ISSfl efiscted an aUianee 
of tins eharacter, and tlie subBequent k^islaiion is 
the fruit of it. The repeal of the Gam Lawa^ and 
laeasurea for the freedom of trade, could not haye 
been peaceably carried had not this alliance been 
accomplished ; as it is unreasonable to suppose that 
those not engaged in manufactures and commerce 
could readily comprehend the wante and wishes 
and determination of those so engaged. 

But the Befbrm Bill of 18d2 i% notwithstanding^ 
most imperfect and incomplete in its detail. The 
Franchise^ being based upon the principle of selection 
and exclusion^ naturally engenders disaffection to 
its existence^ and gives importance to dangeroug 
agitation. Indeed, the absurdity of enfranchising 
a mere crust of society^ and totally ignoring the 
very existence of the millions beneath it, is the 
surest mode of handing over these millions as 
willing tools to the care of unscrupulous dema*^ 
gogues. This kind of franchise also creates a most 
serious dilemma — a dilemma so great that the 
most gifted statesmen of the realm are at a loss 
as to the best means of escaping it. For if it is 
thought desirable to maintain the present state Of 
things for the sake of the excellent legisla tion it 
affords, it is found practically impossible to do so by 
reason of the discontent and opposition of the unen- 
franchised ; whilst on the other hand, any extension 
of political power, by a mere loweiing of the fran* 
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chise^ would but render inevitable still farther re- 
ductions^ until universal suffrag'e is reached. 

One of the gfreatest delusions in politics is that 
which believes it possible to lower the qualification 
which gives a vote without destroying the qualifica- 
tion altogether, or in other words that any rental 
or rating franchise can be self-sustaining unless it be 
universal. It is absurd to deny the power of num- 
bers in a contest where universal strength is alone 
recognised. 

If a £10. rental qualification cannot sustain it- 
self in perpetuity, it is political madness to assume 
that any lower figure can hold its position against 
the force of numbers that would assail it from belo w^ 
for it is contrary to human nature to deny to our 
equals the privileges that we enjoy ourselves, there- 
fore every elector at once becomes an advocate for 
the enfranchisement of the remainder of his class. 

The progress of commerce and manufactures 
since the discovery of steam power has created a 
new order of working classes who are being developed 
into an important power in the State. These classes 
are altogether different to the mere serfs of pre- 
vious generations. They are intelligent and inde- 
pendent. They read and think, and exercise a 
judgment upon passing events that is superior to 
that of many who occupy a higher station in life. 
They have their Clubs and Institutes, newspapers 
and literary periodicals are specially published for 
their use. They understand the power of combina- 
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tioii, and have recognised leaders to give expression 
to their will. It is not, therefore, either advisable 
or possible to deny the franchise to such an impor- 
tant part of the community. But what puzzles 
statesmen is the numerical strength of these people, 
which is known to be five, or six times greater than 
the whole of the other classes put together, and the 
problem for solution is, '' how to enfranchise them 
without giving them an absolute preponderance of 
political power/' 

A large number of unreflecting persons advocate 
such a reduction of the franchise as would admit a 
FAIR PROPORTION of the working classes, and inno- 
cently believe it possible to stop at that point. It 
would be a pity to disturb so delightful a delusion 
but for its dangerous tendency. The faculty of 
reason must be in a very drowsy state, when it 
believes that five million men would be satisfied with 
the enfranchisement of a tenth or twentieth of their 
number, or that this small proportion would ever be 
found opposing the admission of their equals, to the 
same rights and privileges as themselves. There 
could be but one possible result from such a pro- 
ceeding — a louder demand than ever for the en- 
franchisement of the remainder, backed by the full 
power of those already admitted to the electoral 
body. In plain English, it would be taking man- 
hood suffrage in two gulps instead of one. 

There is another large number of people who are 
willing to reduce the franchise from a feeling of 
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sheer iudifierenoe. They have an instuoctiye fiseling* 
that uxuversal sufirage is inevitahle, and that it is 
only a question of time and circumstances when it 
shall be accomplished. They fear it^ dread it^ and 
rejoice at any thing that postpones it^ but recognis- 
ing the great injustice of the almost total exclusion 
of the working classes from practical political power^ 
they are billing to risk all consequences in order to 
effect a present amendment, comforting themselves 
with the wicked reflection that universal sufirage 
will not be reached in their lifetime, and hoping 
that when it does arrive, education will have ren- 
dered it harmless. 

These people are totally unfit for the exercise of 
a political trust, and richly deserve disfranchisement; 
f.r.here U -.thfag moreVtriotie than to saeri- 
fice future tranquilUty for the sake of present ease. 
It is most unxiatural conduct, and those who prac- 
tise it do not come up to the common standard of 
manhood ; whilst their hope that education would 
render xmiversal sufirage harmless is the offspring 
of a lazy imagination; for, if they would but 
exercise the faculty of reason, they would soon 
comprehend that education would be the chief 
danger of a universal or personal equality of 
power. It might be practically harmless to give 
this power to a multitude of ignorant people because 
of the comparative ease of controlling it by intelli- 
gence, but if this same multitude were educated to 
the full knowledge of the power they would wield 
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tliere would be no security aguinst laws being* 
passed that would entirely subvert civilization. 

This is so important a part of the Eeform ques« 
tion that it cannot be too deeply studied^ and in 
order to bring it forcibly to our understanding we 
will take a few illustrations by way of example. 
Take the landed interest : there are some few hun- 
dreds of large proprietors^ some few thousands of 
tenant farmers^ and some few millions of agricul- 
tural labourers; and^ if a personal equality of 
political power existed^ the large landed proprietors 
would be utterly powerless agtdnst the combination 
of either the farmers or the labourers, and if the 
latter were sufficiently educated to know the effect 
of laws they would no longer consent to labour for 
10s a week, but by the sure and simple powers of 
legislation appropriate to themselves a much larger 
share of the profits of agriculture without the dis- 
agreeable operation of violence, theft, or any illegal 
act. What a millenium this would be for the poor 
labourer if it would but last ! ! ! 

Then take the manufacturing interest. Combina- 
tions, strikes, trades* unions, and such like are great 
powers in their way, but they are utterly insignifi- 
cant in comparison with political power } and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that hundreds of thousands 
of workpeople would submit to the natural rate of 
wages when they would have the power in their 
own hands of doing better for themselves by legis- 
lative enactments. Indeed the very nature of com- 
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petition between man and man prompts every one 
to that which he conceives to be most conducive to 
his special welfare, and all history proves that 
nothing* which law can establish is too absurd or too 
unnatural to satisfy the greed of man. 

But a better example than any, and one that is 
all in all, is the structure of society. This may be 
compared to a vast lottery with a million blanks for 
every thousand prizes j and to give the unfortunate 
the power of controlling their fortunes— -otherwise 
than by the natural course of events — would most 
assuredly upset every existing equitable arrange- 
ment. Every one who knows anything of English 
society is aware that a vast majority — probably 
four-fifths of the entire population — ^belong to what 
may be termed the straggling classes ; people that 
are ever struggling against poverty and want and 
misery — struggling for a living agfainst the com- 
petition of each other — struggling to bring up 
their families and to improve their position in life, 
ever struggling against and disbelieving in the 
correct action of natural law whereby their circum- 
stances are regulated. Now it is unquestionably one 
of the noblest duties of life to ameliorate the con- 
dition of those struggling masses in any way that 
is equitable towards the whole society, but to give 
the preponderance of power in law-making to these 
classes, who have so little to lose and everything to 
gain by a revolution of the structure of society, (as 
would be the case under political equality) could 
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have no other permanent effect than to check for a 
time the prog'ress of civilization^ and finally land 
them in greater misery than before. 

There are many people who innocently believe 
that no great harm would result from a revolution 
that would take from those of colossal wealth and 
distribute amongst the poor j they do not compre- 
hend the laws of nature which govern civilization 
or they would know that the only permanent 
amelioration of the condition of the strug'glin^ 
classes is that which arises from the assimilation of 
human law to natural law ; and this^ whilst improving^ 
so greatly the welfare of the poor and needy, adds 
still further to the store of the wealthy. 

If the multitude were given the control of legis- 
lation, so as to be able to pass laws by which labour 
should receive a higher scale of remuneration, or to 
shorten hours of labour for the same scale — contrary 
to the natural laws of supply and demand — the 
simple effect of this kind of legislation would be a 
reduction of the prosperity of the whole community 
in exact proportion to the change. The wealthy 
would immediately suffer a depreciation of their 
prosperity, capital would at once have a lower 
value, and the temporary prosperity of the struggling 
masses would give an imnatural growth to popula- 
tion, which would finally establish greater poverty 
and misery than that which such unnatural legis*- 
lation was intended to remove. 

It is the danger of having laws passed which are 
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contrary to the natural course of tiling tbat makes 
men afraid of transfepping political power 4:o t^e 
multitude. If we could be assured agninct tins 
evil^ then it would not be calamitous to society if 
4be political world were even turned upside down. 
If one ^eat irrcrocable law could be placed upon 
the statutes that every Act of Parliament should be 
Bubmitted to a board of competent philosophers, 
whose duty would be to examine into its tendency 
and to expunge it if it in any way depart^ fi^om 
Natural law^ then the Parliament mig^ht be com- 
posed of the first 658 men who passed tbroug-h 
Temple Bar on any given day without any ^esat 
dang'er to society ; but as no law ean he made 
irrevocable^ the only way of securing peffect legis- 
lation is a system of representation that ^es the 
luUest freedom to every one and predominance to 
none. Parliament would be perfeet if every class 
of society and every interest in the State had just 
sufficient influence there to prevent any kind of 
injustice being done to it, and at the 4»ame time to 
be too weak to perpetrate any kind of injustice 
towards others. 

The wealth and intelligence of a great nation has 
never submitted to be permanently g^ovemed by a 
mere numerical majority; and wherever this has 
been attempted, it ever has been, and ever will be, 
succeeded either by a despotism or revolution* 
When civilization has extended itself to tiie extent 
of equalising somewhat the wealth and education of 
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the world, an equality of political power will be 
submitted to ; but in these days of wide disparity of 
individual possession such equality is impossible; and 
to imagine that a wealthy and refined g-entleman 
will submit to political equality with a poor and 
ignorant labourer is but the dream of an enthusiast 
who knows nothing* of human nature. 

Political power is a trust of the very highest 
importance. It has the care of every national 
blessing that we enjoy. Wealth, civilization, liberty, 
freedom, religion, morality — everything is in its 
custody, and it has the power to scatter these to the 
four winds of heaven, and reduce the nation from its 
present high estate to a dead level of barbarism. 
Is it likely, then, that the wealthy will submit to 
the government of the poor, simply because the poor 
are most numerous? Will the educated minority 
allow an ignorant majority to make the laws which 
give them their liberties ? Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that a highly developed trading and commercia 
community will ever admit the right of the multitude 
— who may know nothing of commercial economy — 
to make the laws which secure the progression of 
commerce ? The whole nature of man must be 
changed, and the laws which conduce to his intel- 
lectual development — hitherto believed to be eternal 
— must become as shifting as sand before such can 
ever be permanently recognised as the true principle 
of government in any stage of civilization. 

There are times when great national questions are 
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very properly decided by universal suffrage, or a 
perfect equality of political power. Such, for in- 
stance, as when a nation is called upon to elect 
whether a monarchy, an empire, or republic shall 
be its form of g'ovemment. Upon such questions the 
poorest man living* has as much rig'ht to an opinion 
as the wealthiest in the land. And there is no 
sound reason why their voices should not be equal. 
The form of government is for the good of all, 
without distinction, and rich and poor are ahke 
interested in setting up and maintaining the form of 
goverrunent that most accords with the universal 
sentiment. Thus Kings, Emperors, and Presidents 
should never reign or serve except by the national 
will Their divine right to reign only exists when 
the voice of God is expressed in the voice of the 
people. 

The appointmmt of law*maker is, however, a 
rery diffei^ent thing. Laws are necessary to protect 
life and property and liberty from the evils in 
mail's nature, and these even kings, presidents, and 
emperors should obey. It is therefore unsafe to 
entrust their making to any one class of society. 
The most p^'ect laws are those which protect, 
rather than guide, the instinct of man : that give 
him the fullest freedom in all the relations of Bfe : 
freedom of thought, of speech, of writing, of com- 
merce, of labour, of religion : perfect freedom in 
everything, controlled only when it is used to the 
injury of others ; and such laws can only be secured 
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when every element of civilization has its due weight 
in the selection of those who are empowered to make 
them. And although there can never be any spe- 
cial interest in g'ood g'ovemment — every class of 
society being* equally benefited by its perfection — 
it can only be secured by the most enlightened 
minds influencing^ the majority of mankind, who, 
unhappily, are too apt to regard questions upon the 
narrow basis of what they conceive to be their self- 
interest. 

To reform the present Parliament of England is 
a problem that naturally agitates the minds of a 
large portion of every section of English politicians* 
Notwithstanding the excellence of its legislation, and 
the very general freedom diffused by its laws, the 
vicious principle upon which the Franchise is ar- 
ranged is a constant source of agitation and dis^ 
affection that no prosperity can dispel, and which a 
time of general depression might at any time render 
ft dangerous power in the hands of unscrupulous 
demagogues. It is also highly essential that a 
settled system of representation should be estab- 
lished, if only to put an end to the injurious eifects 
of a continual corrupt use of the question of Beform. 
It is a disgrace to an old-established nation like 
England, that the choice of candidates at an election 
of Members of ParUament depends more upon their 
opinions upon a £10. or £7. qualification for electors 
than upon their general fitness for the high functions 
of statesmen. Hence some of the wisest and most 
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gifted politicians are rejected, because of theit 
honesty upon this question, whilst many who are 
entirely unfit for the office are chosen because of 
their readiness to promise anything and everything^ 
relating to the ipepresentation of the people. 

To put an end to this corrupt state of things is 
roost desirable ; but, before explaining the theory of 
representation that seems most to accord with 
natural law and individual right, it may be well to 
take a brief review of the present feeling of English- 
men upon the question of Reform, in order that the 
reader may form an opinion as to the practicabiHty 
of the scheme, and of the general satisfaction it 
would be likely to aflTord to all parties. We may 
take it for granted that all parties are in favour of 
a perfect national representation, and disagree only 
as to what constitutes such perfection. 

Second Part. 

There are in reality but two vital principles upon 
which representation can be honestly advocated. 
The Jirst is that wealth, intelligence, and population 
equitably balanced are the true foundation of a just 
and permanent system of government. 

The second is that population alvne forms the 
natural, and therefore the only, equitable foundation 
of representation, and that all government should 
spring fi-om political equality. 

Let us, then, briefly examine the feelings and 
opinions upon which these principles are founded* 
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The advocates of thejirst are composed of those 
who^ whilst admitting* the imperfections of the ma- 
chinery of our present representation^ and the gross 
and indefensible inconsistencies of the system^ are 
nevertheless of opinion that this roug^h imperfection 
is (though perhaps accidentally) productive of the 
most complete civil and religious liberty that has 
ever been attained upon the face of the earth ; and 
that the wealthy intellig'ence and population of the 
whole nation have their true interests promoted and 
defended under the present system. Therefore, al- 
though they are ready to reform any imperfections, 
they are averse to any change that might possibly 
endanger the continuance of these blessings; and 
hence we often hear it said that any reform would be 
cheerfully assented to, provided it does not institute 
an organic change — meaning, that in any attempt 
at theoretical perfection, wealth and civilization 
must have their full weight. 

These politicians look upon our glorious Constitu- 
tion in Church and State, with the three estates 
of the realm — Queen, Lords and Commons — as a 
political fabric representing the accumulated wisdom 
of ages, under which the nation has attained a more 
glorious career, and established a higher prestige and 
credit in the world, than can be found under any 
other system of government. They regard our civil 
and religious liberties as priceless possessions to be 
defended with all the power and jealousy of an 
ardent love, and believe that we had reached a per- 
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fection in jurisprudence by which all men — what- 
ever their station in life — are equal before the law. 
They have discarded the prejudices of their fore- 
&therB, and have learnt from the study of natural 
laW| as well as from actual eicperience^ that the com- 
plete freedom of trade is beneficial, not only to them- 
selves^ but to the whole human race* 

Such are the prominent feelings of these people, 
in addition to a staunch determination to defend the 
Monarchy, imder the firm conviction that a monarch 
is a necessary safety-valve against a deadlock in the 
machinery of constitutional government. 

ThuS; believing as they do in the many blessings 
that flow from the present state of things, it is most 
unreasonable to suppose they will ever consent to 
any revolutionary change. 

This dread of change has, however, much virtue 
in it J they appreciate the fact that England enjoys 
at this moment a greater degree of real freedom 
than any other nation upon the face of the globe. 
Freedom of religion, freedom of movement, freedom 
of thought and speech, freedom of the press— civil^ 
religious and commercial freedom of the highei^t de- 
scription. Therefore, they illogically assume that 
even if the representation is theoretically impetleot^ 
it is notwithstanding the best for the nation. 

Amongst the advocates of this princi{de wiU be 
found some of the most gifted statesmen and en- 
lightened philosophers of the age. Men who have 
an extensive knowledge of human nature, are deeply 
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read in the present inequality of feivilization, and 
who know^ from statistics, that those composing* the 
lower classes of society are four or five times as 
numerous as the whole of the other classes combined, 
and these multitudes unfortunately the least edu- 
cated in the State. They therefore reasonably con- 
clude that a personal equality of political power 
would risk the loss of many of the advantages of 
good government that we now enjoy. 

It is also well understood by these politicians that 
the greatest blessings which flow from wise legisla- 
tion are not personally illustrated in the lives and 
conduct of a large proportion of the people. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen are known to be the most 
ardent advocates of free-trade in everything they 
have to huy^ who are the narrowest-minded protec- 
tionists in all that they have to sell. Indeed, it is 
known to be a fact, that unless a man is sufliciently 
enlightened to comprehend the true theory of free 
trade, and so attached to its principle as to sufler p^> 
sonal loss — ^if necessary — in defence of it, it is only 
to change him from a buyer to a seller, to change his 
politics from Freetrader to Protectionist. It is well 
known that a vast number of the working men of 
England are not in favour of free trade in labour. 
They believe it to be a sacred duty to oppose 
protection to any branch of commerce ; they are 
ardent free traders in com, in meat, in shipping, in 
everything, in fact, except their own labour, and this 
they would pi-otect from what they consider the 
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g^eed of capital^ and regulate hours of work and 
amount of wages by Parliamentary enactments. It 
is not, therefore^ unreasonable that those who believe 
in commercial freedom^ should object to too great a 
preponderance of this element in the power that 
appoints our law-makers. 

Ag^in, they say, it is common to hear^ amongst 
the unenlightened, expressions of the most complete 
adherence to civil hberty, whilst almost in the same 
breath exception is made to some important classes, 
who^ it is alleged, ought to be excluded from this 
privilege, as they are enemies of the State, meaning 
that they are guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
differing from them in politics. 

Then, when we come to religion, they contend 
that the great mass of the people are far behind the 
Parliament — as at present elected — in liberality of 
sentiment. They notice various sects loudly bawl-, 
ing in favour of religious liberty, whilst excepting, 
by their conduct, some church which they say is a 
dangerous power that ought to be put down ; and 
although boasting of the blessings of toleration, they 
narrow the radiance of this blessing to the circle of 
their own believers. ^^ Think as we do, and you are 
^^ entitled to the fiiUest liberty. Think in opposi- 
^^ tion to us, and you are unfit for the free exercise 
^' of thought.'' 

^ These inconsistencies may be purely imaginary, 
or of such limited extent as to be inconsiderable ; 
they are, however, a reality in forming the opinions 
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which are the vitality of the principle we are now 
discussing' ; the advocates of which are iin willing* to 
entrust our commercial prosperity, our civil fi'eedom 
or our religious liberty, all of which we now so 
fully enjoy, to the care of the multitude who are 
not considered to exemplify in their own lives the 
virtues that qualify them for this important trust. 

The advocates of the other principle of Parlia- 
mentary representation hold opinions diametrically 
opposed to those we have just attempted to describe. 
A large majority of these are what may be termed 
natural or instinctive politicians. They believe that 
a personal equality of political power is not only 
absolutely right in principle, but that its adoption 
would put an end to every abuse in the State ; and 
their inspirations being* founded upon the love of 
natural rights, they believe that the fulfilment of 
their desires would conduce to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the whole people. 

Nothing can be more honest and comprehensible 
than the simple principles advocated by these poli- 
ticians, and in the present state of our national 
representation they are im answerable and irresist- 
ible. For if a man asks himself why he should 
not have a vote, he naturally answers, why ? And 
if some one says that he is too poor or too ignorant, 
he may reasonably retort that the same misfortune 
ought to exclude him from paying taxes, or from 
in any way contributing his share in the defence of 
his country. Either he is a citizen or he is not a 
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citizen ; if he is one for the oonvenience of the ruling* 
powers, (as he undoubtedly is), he may reasonably 
demand the rig'hts and privileg'es of being* one for 
his own convenience. Indeed it is felt that every 
man has an inherent right to individual representa- 
tion, and there cannot possibly be any superior 
qualification existing in others^ sufficient to dis* 
quaUfy him for the exercise of this right. 

These are the principles which are being* continu- 
ally imbibed by millions ; and, imder the rapid de- 
velopment of political opinion which now prevails, 
they will speedily pervade the entire population of 
working classes. Hence those who advocate them or 
promise any measures tending* in that direction 
naturaUy enjoy immense popularity ; since the most 
ignorant man Uving* at once understands them ; and 
the more ig^norant he is, the more fuUy he approves 
of the principle, because his intellect is incapable of 
comprehending" any other. 

To comprehend the political status of the innu- 
merable ranks and degfrees of a wealthy and civilized 
society, requires a considerable amount of philoso- 
phic thoug-ht, which the millions of uneducated 
people cannot be expected to exercise, and they na- 
turally attach themselves to the party that ignores 
all distinctions of wealth and civilization. 

Thus it is found that these politicians disbelieve 
in the necessity of any distinct representative power 
being given to wealth. They say that wealth is 
sufficiently powerful without direct representation, 
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that it can always protect itself^ and that in any 
case it is safe under the care of the entire population. 
These people sincerely believe that each man's 
stake in the nation of which he is a citizen, how-> 
ever poor he may be, is equal to that of any other 
person however wealthy; and they justify this 
opinion by the truism that one man's all is equal to 
another man's all. A proposition that is undoubtedly 
true in a state of communism. They beUeve in the 
fitness of every one to vote at the election of Mem- 
bera of Parliament, and, reasoning upon the fact of 
every man having an inborn right to a share in the 
national representation, they say that all who are 
not proved to be specially unfit to exercise that 
right ought to have an equal share of political 
power. They contend that this equal diffusion of 
power would work well at elections, and that the 
people thus entrusted with votes would general^ 
give them to the best candidates ; indeed their confi- 
dence in the people is such, that in eflect they 
declare the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. 

This claim of the multitude to direct representa- 
tion would be even more iK)werful than it is, were 
it not that many of its advocates are suspected of 
using the power to further their own influence, and 
for ulterior purposes. Men whose minds are cul- 
tivated to hate an Established Church, believe that 
they could use the votes of the ignorant to disendow 
the Church and appropriate her revenue to secidar 
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purposes. Others, who would supplant the Throne 
or destroy the Peerag'e, finding* the present repre- 
sentation firm in its attachment to those institu- 
tions, natiu*ally look to an equality of political 
power for the furtherance of their designs. Others 
would regulate the remuneration of laboiu*. But the 
advocacy of men who are suspected of any such sinis- 
ter motives tends to retard rather than to hasten the 
period of universal suffrage, and check the progress 
of enlightened opinion, which would otherwise be 
inclined to give to every one a fair share in the 
representation. The chief vitality of the Party, 
however, is founded upon error. Democracy is a 
divine right, which is erroneously construed to 
signify a personal equality of political power, and 
this delusion consolidates the sentiments of men into 
a powerful abstract theory, that is worshipped as 
the acme of perfection. They do not comprehend 
the complexity which the numerous ranks and con" 
ditions of a wealthy society gives^to a pure demo- 
cracy. They instinctively feel that Government 
by the whole people must be right, and do not 
trouble their reason to investigate whether or not 
this is accomplished by a personal equality. The 
dream of political equality is the twin of the dream 
of communism ; both are instinctively prophetic of 
the future, and will become reality when civilization 
has fully accomplished its mission by equaUzing the 
possessions of mankind. But to attempt to reahze 
the dream of ^^ Uberty, equality, and fraternity ,'' 
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except by the law of natural progTession — is only 
evidence of a muddled or diseased ima^nation. 

In this division of political principles^ it must be 
borne in mind that it is only the question of repre- 
sentation we are discussing. Politicians will ever 
differ upon all questions ; and by this conflict of 
opinion truth will be found. We are not inquiring* 
into the functions of Government, or what laws are 
necessary for our welfare, but simply defining the 
two principles that divide men upon the one ques- 
tion of who shall appoint our law^mahers ? 

The advocates of the first principle honestly and 
conscientiously believe that a personal equality of 
political power would be injurious to all classes of 
society — even to those to whom the chief power 
would be given, and totally* inconsistent in a wealthy 
country like England, where so many and such 
varied interests exist. 

The honest advocates of the second principle as 
conscientiously believe, that in universal equahty of 
representation will be found the true foundation of 
national prosperity, contentment, and happiness j 
and no one can deny that much may be said in 
defence of both sides. 

ITiere are, unfortunately, very many Englishmen 
who have no principle in their politics, but are 
simply governed by expediency, and controlled by 
popular opinion ; to-day inclining to one side, to- 
morrow to the other, according to the exigencies of 
their party. It would be waste of time to discuss 
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opinions that have no fixity^ especially as the day 
is fast approaching when those who now so dis- 
honestly shuffle between the two parties we have 
described, making* political capital of either as it 
suits them, will have to attach themselves either to 
one or the other of the two vital principles which 
alone can stand the test of time. 



Thibb Pabt. 

The most perfect form of Government is that 
which gives an equal share in the representation to 
every honest opinion emanating from every indivi- 
dual in the State; and, if not inconsistent with 
the true meaning of words, this may be termed 
a Democratic Monarchy. This, defined, means a 
Government of the whole people, having at its head 
a Monarch, without whom it is impossible that 
democratic institutions can be prevented from coming 
to a dead-lock. The President of a republic cannot 
perform this important function. He and his Par- 
liament are appointed for fixed terms, during which 
neither can get rid of the other by fresh appeals to 
the people ; and if they are in conflict^ there is no 
lawful means of untying the knot except the 
effluxion of time. If the Constitution gave the 
President power to appeal to the people by dis- 
solving his Parliament at his own will and pleasure, 
he would be to all intents and purposes a King 
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during his terra of office, as such power is sove- 
reig'nty; and to give it to a President, is tantamount 
to mnking" him a king, even though he may never 
wear a crown or assume a kingly dignity. A pure 
democracy is therefore the most perfect form of 
gx)vemment; but it is a mistake to assume that a 
personal equality of political power is a pure demo- 
cracy. This is a popular delusion that cannot be 
too oflen exposed, for such an assumption would 
ignore the existence of the varying degrees of indi- 
vidual wealth. Pure democracy does not do this, 
it embraces the whole people of every rank and 
degree, from the lowest to the highest; and this 
not numerically only, but in exact accordance with 
each person's rank, wealth, and educated or natural 
intelligence. The rich and poor cannot regard 
questions of poUty from the same standpoint, every 
inspiration of the brain being created from a totally 
different organization of thought ; and as the latter 
are more numerous than the former, a merely per- 
sonal representation would virtually disfranchise the 
rich, and become a despotism of numbers. 

By the same argument the intelligent and igno- 
rant cannot regard affairs from a common basis of 
thought ; and as the ignorant are unfortunately the 
most numerous, an equality of political power would 
create an ignorant tyranny that would be most 
calamitous to society. So that to assume a pure 
democracy to consist of a simple representation of 
personSy irrespective of possesdoriy is exactly as 
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absurd as to advocate an equal poll-tax as the only 
source of revenue. Indeed, it is inconceivable to a 
sound mind how any honest politician can advocate 
equal manhood suffrage^ without coupling it with 
its twin correlative an ^jt/aZjt?(?ZZ-toa?. 

The word democracy, rightly understood, means 
a perfect representation of every citizen of a nation 
in his exact state of worldly existence. It embodies 
his person, his wealth, his rank, his intelligence 
in short, his every possession. To assume that a 
millionaire- is fairly represented by a mere personal 
vote is absurd 3 to give a man of rank an equal 
vote with a beggar is ignoring rank, and mis- 
leading him who is presumed to represent the 
two votes in Parliament. It is by a perfect 
fusion of every class and interest of society, so 
exactly that no class or interest has the slightest 
ascendancy, that democracy exists; and a purely 
democratic Parliament woidd be an exact balance 
or reflex of ever}'- atom that constitutes the wealth 
and poverty, the education and ignorance, the ranks 
and conditions of the entire people of a complex 
societ3\ Many persons imagine that a democracy 
means simply the multitude in its numerical strength; 
and this is perhaps the greatest delusion in politics. 
How can it possibly be said to be a Government of 
the People, if persons, and classes, and interests of • 
society are overridden b}'' the crowd, their opinions 
ignored, and their voices unheard within the walls 
of Parliament ? If a man^s possession is unrepre- 
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^mited^ he himself is unrepresented^ since the chief 
political aim is the safety of his estate. A system 
of Government that fails to give a direct represen- 
tation to possession^ disfranchises the owners of 
wealth, so that a portion only of the people are 
represented. This state of things cannot be demo- 
cracy; for a pure democracy means the whole -people. 
Not a majority only, but every rank and degT-ee, 
and every interest — both small and great — fused 
and blended into a political power, so perfectly that 
no particular element has the slightest ascendancy, 
and no distinct atom of society is excluded or 
extinguished. 

It is scarcely possible to obtain this complete 
perfection in human affairs, the ramifications of 
society being beyond our powers of analysis ; it is 
not very difficult, however, to establish a perfect 
principle as the goal of all our actions ; and by 
keeping this constantly in view, and shaping every 
measure to this end, we not only prevent retrogres- 
sion, but are ever pressing onward to a fixed point. 
If, therefore, we admit, what nine-tenths of the 
intelligence of the world already tacitly admits — that 
wealth and population are both entitled to repre- 
sentation — it is only to embody this feeling into an 
active principle, to secure a permanent form of 
franchise for all time^ and a very near approach to 
the desired perfection. 

There is no difficulty whatever as regards the 
lexact representation of population. If we take man- 
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hood to commence at twenty-one years of ag^e, and 
give a personal vote, subject to district registration, 
to every man who is not disqualified by crime, in- 
sanity, or pauperism, we arrive at a very perfect 
representation of mere numbers, and— by proper 
safeg'uards that universal suffrage is independently 
and honestly exercised — a most exact representation 
of population is secured. 

The perfect representation of wealth is a far more 
complicated problem, though not nearly so difficult 
as at first imagined. If we establish a system by 
which all wealth shall be taxed in exact proportion 
to its value (and this is easily accomplished by a 
direct tax upon all the fixed wealth of the nation, 
as explained in the article upon taxation), there is 
then no difficulty whatever in the matter. If the 
whole of England were formed into one vast con- 
stituency, it would only be necessary, first, to 
decide how many votes would be required to be equal 
to those of the population ; and then to apportion 
those votes to the owners of wealth in exact propor- 
tion to their direct taxation. For instance, if man- 
hood suffrage gave six million votes, the fixed wealth 
of the nation should also be entitled to six millions, 
inclusive of personal representation ; and these dis- 
tributed in arithmetical proportion, by giving a vote 
for every defined amount of tax. This would be so 
simply effected, that, with the necessary statistical 
information before him, any person who is con- 
versant with the first four rules of arithmetic could 
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work out the proper proportions in a few hours. But 
it is manifest that a large constituency of this kind^ 
however perfect in theory, would be impracticable, 
and it therefore becomes necessary to send Members 
to Parliament from particular places. These Mem- 
bers should represent an equitable balance between 
wealth and population ; every constituency, there- 
fore, should have two representatives, one of these 
should be elected by *^ Registered Residential Man- 
hood Suffrage,'* totally irrespective of wealth, the 
other should be chosen by owners of property only, 
having votes in exact proportion to taxation. By 
this simple principle of representation, no wealth 
could possibly escape taxation if it enjoyed repre- 
sentation, and would be justly deprived of being 
represented, if by any fraud or accident it escaped 
taxation ; whilst population would be equitably re- 
presented, without having the power of swamping 
the interests of owners of property. 

Some persons are horror-stricken at the bare idea 
of a plurality of votes being given to any one : they 
imagine some gr^at territorial magnate swamping 
everything at elections by the exercise of the power 
thus enfranchised ; but such feelings are pure delu- 
sion. The fixed capital of a borough or county is so 
divided and sub-divided, that for every great estate 
there are a hundred or a thousand smaller properties. 
The very nature of civilized society is security against 
the swamping of any of its lower elements, which 
even statistics will readily prove. There are now at 

p 
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least ten persons possessed of fixed wealth of the 
value of £10 per annum^ for every one that is posses- 
sed of similar wealth worth £ 100 a year ; and there 
are at least ten of these latter for every owner of 
£1000 a year; and so on up to the wealthiest man 
living-. The tendency of all civilization is to equalise 
wealth and power amongst society ; not^ however, 
by the depression of possession, but by elevating* 
and increasing the number of possessors. Despotic 
power may exist in a nation that is poor and un- 
civilized, but in a wealthy community it is un- 
natural and can have no permanent existence. The 
exercise of the power conferred upon these degrees 
of possession, Kmits that of the g'reat territorial 
owner to its legitimate influence ; whilst at the same 
time the influence of each of these grades of wealth 
is limited and equitably regulated by the action of 
the whole society. 

It would not be imperative to suddenly adopt 
direct taxation to the whole revenue of the nation 
in order to carry out this principle of representing 
wealth ; it might be applied to a part only of the 
national income ; but the introduction of a perfect 
system of direct taxation would speedily become so 
great an improvement as to lead to its application 
to the entire revenue. By this system of repre- 
sentation no element of society would be excluded 
from its fair share in the appointment of our law- 
makers ; for notwithstanding the opinion of many 
politicians that the suffrage ought to be directly 
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attached to intellig'ence, it is self-evident that the 
wealth and population combined represent also the 
intellect of the nation. Intelligent fitness for the 
franchise is most difficult to ascertain, as the rudi- 
ments of education are often acquired or drilled 
into the most stupid minds ; whilst others who have 
been almost entirely untaught, are as often possessed 
of good sound sense, and fit to rank as intelligent 
citizens. 

If this principle of representing wealth by a 
plurality of votes, according to the taxation paid by 
those who use them, be added to the suffrage of the 
entire people, there would be but one other point for 
statesmen to differ upon — the appointment of Mem- 
bers to the divisions of society. At first sight this 
seems best met by a system of electoral districts ; 
but upon examination it is soon found that such 
divisions of society would be not only inequitable, 
but discordant to the traditions and sentiments of 
the English people. Very few Englishmen would 
be willing to give up their privilege of being an 
elector of a borough or county, for any number of 
votes in some new-fangled arrangement of wai'ds 
and districts. It would therefore be better to con- 
tinue the venerated cities, boroughs, and counties, 
as at present, and reform them in accordance with 
the new order of things. 

In the allotment of Members of Parliament two 
principles would have to be kept in view j the Jirst^ 
based upon the broad rule that representation should 
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be apportioned according to the united strength 
of wealth and population } the second^ that no gi*eat 
interest or district should ever be given such a 
preponderance of political power as to swamp any- 
other interest or district. That is to say, if the 
first principle would give two members to every 
hundred thousand voters in order to complete the 
requisite number of Members of Parliament, the 
general rule should be to follow this principle, sub- 
ject only to exceptions arising out of the second 
principle, which would modify and make perfect its 
action. The first principle would necessitate the 
extinction of some and the enlargement of many 
others of our present constituencies, so as to qualify 
them in wealth and population for two representa- 
tives ; the second principle would necessitate a clas- 
sification of territorial districts, in order that no part 
of the nation could feel inferior in political life to 
any other part of the nation. 

As an illustration, let us take an example fi*om a 
present fact. The population of three counties of 
England, Middlesex, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, is 
more than a third of all England, and the fixed 
capital of the three counties is of even greater dis- 
proportion ; but it would be highly improper policy 
to give these three counties a third of the members 
which now belong to the forty counties of England ; 
to do so would engender as much disaffection to 
Government as would universal suffrage without 
any representation of wealth. 
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The gffeat object of statesmen upon this queifttion 
of representation should be to secure as near as pos- 
sible a well-balanced satisfaction. It was the 
neglect of this in the American Constitution that 
caused the late appalling' civil war between the 
Federal and Confederate States. The latter felt 
that the former were becoming every day more 
powerful by the increase of population, and the ex- 
tension of State Governments to the territories, 
which were gradually swamping Southern opinion in 
Congress, and they seceded whilst they thought they 
had yet the power to secure their independence. And 
although it may be said that the institution of slavery 
was the seed of the rebellion, any other conflicting 
interest would have led to the same result ; had the 
South been purely agricultural, and the North 
mainly commercial and manufacturing, the incen- 
tives to civil war would have been exactly the same. 
At this moment, with slavery extinguished as we 
hope for ever, the seed of a future secession is being 
sown broadcast by the conflicting interests of North 
and South. Fiscal impositions are placed upon 
unprotected Southern productions, by the dominant 
populations of Northern manufacturers and traders, 
which will engender a deep-seated hatred in every 
Southern breast against Federal institutions j and 
as these are imposed by the mere force of numerical 
strength, the Southern States will ever seek an 
opportunity of relief which an unbalanced Constitution 
prevents their accomplishing by legislative means. 
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Thus^ in any re-arrangfement of political represen- 
tation in England^ if the elements of town and 
country, agT-icultural and manufacturing*, are not 
somewhat balanced, irrespective of wealth and popu- 
lation, there will not be that veneration of Govern- 
ment and safety to the State which ought to exist, 
nor the stability and security so conducive to the 
happiness and welfare of every c^ass of society. The 
perfection of Government is attained when no person 
or class, or interest, has a substantial grievance to 
agitate j and it is wise for the most powerful to con- 
cede to the weak even more than their theoretical 
share. There is really no distinct interest in Eng- 
land apart from the entire kingdom, the various 
communities in our trim little island are so closely 
interwined that they each partake of the others pros- 
perity, and the honour and glory of the nation at 
home and abroad are the pride of all alike. Even 
under the present imperfect representation the legis- 
lation of Parliament is in fair accordance with the 
s^timent of the whole people j so that what is 
wanted is a theoretical improvement that shall sus- 
tain our practical advantages, and put an end to 
the injurious agitation and the deep-seated dissatis- 
faction of those who are not directly represented. 

It should never be forgotten, in discussing the 
question of representation, that the opinions of our 
opponents are as much entitled to power as those of 
Ourselves j and however noble it may be to battle 
for principle, and never to surrender honest con vie- 
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tions upon other political matters ; when we come 
to the question of who shall appoint our law-makers 
the case is exactly reversed, and the only perfect 
rule is mutual compromise. Whilst knowing our 
own qualifications, and claiming our rights, it 
should also be our study to comprehend the qualifi- 
cations and rights of others ; and to do unto them as 
we would that they should do unto us. We should 
ever keep stedfastly in view, that the only Govern- 
ment which contains within itself all the elements of 
perpetuity, and the full power of the whole people, 
is a pure democracy ; and that a pure democracy 
represents all men a^ they are. It does not make 
them all rich or all poor, all intelligent or all igno- 
rant J but fully and fairly gives every one his actual 
influence, so that the aggregate is the exact quality 
of all the atoms combined. It is not the quality of 
the numerical majority, nor of the highly civilized 
and learned minority, but a pure democracy, repre- 
senting the whole people in their wealth, their 
poverty, their wisdom, and their ignorance, giving 
to each element its full power, controlled and evenly 
balanced by the other elements. 

Such is the Government that all men should seek to 
establish, and it is believed that the simple principles 
advanced in this little work would (if adopted) be 
found to be not merely an ' Utopian dream, but a 
practicable mode of establishing the best and most 
perfect Government upon the face of the earth. 



